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WEDNESDAY, MARCH 14, 2012 


U.S. Senate, 

Subcommittee of the Committee on Appropriations, 

Washington, DC. 

The subcommittee met at 10:08 a.m., in room SD-226, Dirksen 
Senate Office Building, Hon. Patrick J. Leahy (chairman) pre- 
siding. 

Present: Senators Leahy and Graham. 

UNITED STATES AGENCY FOR INTERNATIONAL 
DEVELOPMENT 

STATEMENT OF RAJIV SHAH, M.D., ADMINISTRATOR 

OPENING STATEMENT OF SENATOR PATRICK J. LEAHY 

Senator Leahy. Good morning Dr. Shah and thank you for being 
here. We will be discussing the U.S. Agency for International De- 
velopment’s (USAID) budget. 

It has been a little more than 2 years since you became USAID 
Administrator, and I know you had to start addressing the serious 
cultural and programmatic problems you inherited that have 
plagued USAID for years. You have plenty to be proud of. USAID’s 
programs have helped to improve agricultural productivity, rather 
than countries having to import food. USAID has increased the en- 
rollment of girls in schools, which is extremely important. USAID 
has also saved countless lives from malaria and other diseases. 

We also understand that in any bureaucracy as large as USAID 
change doesn’t come easily, and so while you have made progress 
there is a long way to go. 

We included several provisions in the Department of State, For- 
eign Operations, and Related Programs bill last year to support 
USAID’s procurement reform. 

We have asked USAID for recommendations of other ways the 
Congress could amend the Federal acquisition regulations. I have 
said to you privately and publicly that I am concerned that a few 
large U.S. contractors and nongovernmental organizations (NGOs) 
obtain the majority of USAID funding. 

Eight years ago, the Congress created the Development Grants 
Program, a small fund to support innovative proposals including 
small, mostly local NGOs. But I see what happens so often, USAID 
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has taken a good idea and either failed to implement it or rede- 
signed it in such a way that it thwarts our intent. 

I think you have to fundamentally reform the way USAID does 
business. If the changes we have asked for simply end up shifting 
a whole lot of money to big contractors in developing countries, 
that is not the reform we seek. 

A related concern is sustainability of USAID’s programs. The 
World Bank recently analyzed the sustainability of nonsecurity as- 
sistance in Afghanistan. They estimated that by 2014 between $1.3 
billion and $1.8 billion will be needed just to maintain and operate 
the programs that are currently underway. 

The majority of our assistance programs are funded by USAID. 
There is just no way at all that an impoverished, corrupt govern- 
ment — and the Karzai government is corrupt — can come up with 
that kind of money, even if it wanted to. This concern is not limited 
to Afghanistan. Sustainable development became a popular slogan 
a decade or so ago, but we need more than slogans. 

I think a lot of what USAID does is well-intentioned, but not sus- 
tainable. We hear of programs that are not pursued because pro- 
gram officers are afraid to try something new and may fail, and I 
understand that. But if USAID is unwilling to try new things, we 
simply end up continuing to fund projects that produce mediocre 
results. 

Your budget requests include disproportionate amounts for Af- 
ghanistan and Iraq. That is wishful thinking. 

Billions of people today live in conditions that would be con- 
demned if they were animals living in the United States. Yet these 
are human beings. Corrupt leaders plunder their countries’ natural 
resources as though they were their personal bank accounts while 
their people scavenge for food. 

We are racing toward 9 billion people in the world. The demand 
for food, water, land, and electricity outstrips supply. We see what 
may be coming, and these are all things that you know as well as 
I, and you see them every day. 

PREPARED STATEMENT 

We want to hear from you, but first, of course, from Senator Gra- 
ham, who I should point out has followed the tradition of this sub- 
committee where both the chairman and ranking member have 
worked very closely together, just as Senator Gregg and I did and 
Senator McConnell and I did when each one of us was either chair- 
man or ranking member. 

[The statement follows:] 

Prepared Statement of Senator Patrick J. Leahy 

Welcome Dr. Shah and thank you for being here. This morning we will discuss 
the United States Agency for International Development’s (USAID) budget request 
for fiscal year 2013. 

It has been a little more than 2 years since you became USAID Administrator and 
began to address the serious cultural, management, and programmatic problems 
you inherited that have plagued USAID for years. 

We appreciate your efforts. You are taking steps to improve efficiency and reduce 
costs, which are reflected in your budget request. USAID also has plenty to be proud 
of thanks to investments that have improved agricultural productivity, increased the 
enrollment of girls in school, and saved countless lives from malaria and other dis- 
eases — to name just a few examples. 
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We also recognize that, as much as we wish it were otherwise, as with any large 
government bureaucracy, change does not come easily at USAID. In fact, I would 
say that after 2 years and lots of hard work, you are at first base. 

Last year we included several provisions to support USAID’s procurement reform. 
We have also asked for recommendations of other ways the Congress could amend 
the Federal acquisition regulations, if they impose onerous or unnecessary require- 
ments on USAID. 

I have long voiced my concerns with the way a few large U.S. contractors and 
nongovernmental organizations (NGOs) obtain the vast majority of USAID funding. 
Years ago I created the Development Grants Program, a small fund to support inno- 
vative proposals of small, mostly local NGOs. But USAID has done what it does too 
often — take a good idea and either fail to implement it or redesign it in such a way 
as to thwart the original intent. 

I hope you can tell us what you expect from the changes to USAID’s procurement 
process, because they need to fundamentally reform the way USAID does business. 
If these changes just end up shifting resources to big contractors in developing coun- 
tries that is not the reform we seek. 

Another concern is the sustainability of USAID projects. The World Bank recently 
analyzed the sustainability of nonsecurity aid in Afghanistan and estimated that by 
2014 between $1.3 and $1.8 billion will be needed just to maintain and operate the 
programs that are currently underway. The majority of those programs are funded 
by USAID. 

There is no way that impoverished, corrupt government can come up with that 
kind of money even assuming it wanted to. 

This concern is not limited to Afghanistan. “Sustainable development” became a 
popular slogan a decade or so ago, but slogans don’t get you very far. USAID does 
a lot of good, but I worry that too much of what USAID does, while well-intentioned, 
is not sustainable. 

We also hear of innovative projects that USAID has not pursued because program 
officers are afraid to try something new and fail. I understand that, but we need 
to balance accountability of taxpayer dollars with a willingness to try promising new 
approaches to development. It may make less fiscal sense to continue funding 
projects that produce mediocre results, than it does to fund new ideas even if it 
means taking some risk. 

Your fiscal year 2013 budget request for USAID operating expenses and programs 
totals slightly less than what was enacted for fiscal year 2012, including dispropor- 
tionate amounts for Afghanistan and Iraq which, in my view, are more a reflection 
of wishful thinking than what can be effectively used. 

Today, we face similar fiscal challenges as we did last year. To those who think 
this budget is some kind of luxury or charity we can’t afford, I would say take a 
look at the world around us. 

Despite progress in many countries, billions of people live in conditions that would 
be condemned if they were animals living here, while corrupt leaders plunder the 
country’s natural resources as if it were their personal bank account. As the Earth’s 
population races toward 9 billion and the demand for food, water, land, and elec- 
tricity outstrips supply, it does not take a rocket scientist to foresee what the future 
may hold. 

We ignore these forces at our peril, and while USAID cannot possibly solve these 
problems alone we need to get the most for our money. I want us to work together 
to bring about the kind of transformative changes at USAID that this country, and 
the world, needs. 

Senator Leahy. Senator Graham. 

STATEMENT OF SENATOR LINDSEY GRAHAM 

Senator Graham. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

That is very true. I have enjoyed working with you and your 
staff. And you know, being the ranking Republican, talking about 
foreign assistance is not popular, in general, but I think very nec- 
essary. And I just want to say I think you have done a great job. 

I think USAID is changing for the better, that you have thought 
outside the box, that your cooperation with the military in Afghani- 
stan evolved over time to where USAID actually coordinates with 
it. Our civilian-military partnership in Afghanistan is as good as I 
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have seen it. We are making sure that the dollars we spend on the 
USAID side fits into the strategy to withdraw and transition. 

In Iraq, I share Senator Leahy’s concerns. I just — I am not so 
sure that the security footprint in Iraq can be maintained by a ci- 
vilian contractor force, and I am very worried about the ability to 
get the dollars out the door into the hands of people and transform 
the country because of lack of security. And I couldn’t agree with 
Senator Leahy more. We are going to have to redesign our footprint 
in Iraq. 

But as far as Africa is concerned, I really enjoyed my visit over 
there a month or so ago. I met your people on the frontlines. Be- 
tween President Clinton and President George W. Bush, we have 
done a very good job. 

And I know Senator Leahy has been supportive of trying to get 
dollars from the American taxpayer to do three things — create a 
counterweight to China. China is all over the continent of Africa, 
and their desire to help the people, I think, is secondary to their 
desire to own the resources that the people have. 

I do worry about safe havens for al Qaeda and other terrorist or- 
ganizations developing in Africa. And the third thing is that make 
sure that our money is being spent to create economic growth in 
the future for American companies. We have a lot of efforts going 
on in Africa to deal with AIDS and malaria and other diseases 
where we have a transition plan. 

I want people to understand that the foreign aid budget is about 
1 percent of the total budget and that under Administrator Shah’s 
guidance and Secretary Clinton, we are trying to find ways to tran- 
sition. It is not an endless, perpetual amount of money being spent 
to combat AIDS and malaria. We are creating systems that can be 
sustained in Africa by local governments, by the national govern- 
ments. 

I applaud your efforts to come up with a transition plan. Some 
places would be quicker than others, but there is a desire to build 
people up so they can help themselves. 

On food security and agriculture development, I really applaud 
your efforts to try to get the Europeans to be more reasonable 
when it comes to the use of hybrid seeds and other farming tech- 
niques that will allow Africa to double or triple their food produc- 
tion, just by using modern farming practices. Your association with 
ONE, the Gates Foundation, and faith-based organizations are the 
way to go. 

There is a lot of goodwill from the American people, apart from 
their Government. There are a lot of churches involved in Africa, 
a lot of private foundations all over the continent that are deliv- 
ering quality services, and I want to make sure that we partner 
with the private sector in an appropriate way. 

As far as Afghanistan, sustainability is a question, but I think 
General Allen has a good military plan to withdraw. And post- 
2014, I do believe it is in our national security interest. The foreign 
assistance account is a tool to be used to protect America. 

There are many ways to protect this country. Sometimes it is 
military force, but it doesn’t have to be that way all the time. 
Sometimes it is just helping the population with devastating prob- 
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lems like AIDS and malaria, building up a relationship with young- 
er people which is going to take more than 1 day. 

And the chairman is right. The Karzai government is very dif- 
ficult to deal with. Corruption is rampant. But having been there 
about a dozen times, I can tell you there is a new generation com- 
ing through the system that will have a different attitude about Af- 
ghanistan. This is going to take a while. 

People from age 25 to 45 have been mentored by our military, 
by our civilians, and there are better days ahead in Afghanistan. 
We are just going to have to push through and get a new genera- 
tion of leadership, and it does matter what happens in Afghani- 
stan. 

I worry tremendously about Pakistan. Pakistan, to me, is the 
place most likely to fall if we don’t get it right in Afghanistan, and 
I look forward to hearing from Administrator Shah about what we 
can do in Pakistan with a deteriorating relationship. 

When it comes to Egypt, I want to be involved and be helpful, 
but the Egyptian parliament has made some statements that I 
would say at best are unnerving. And they have got to decide what 
they want to be. If you want to be a country that tears up the trea- 
ty with Israel and brings disdain upon the Israeli people and basi- 
cally go back into the darkness in terms of the way women live and 
minorities in Egypt, that will be a choice you will make, and the 
price will be heavy for the future of the Egyptian people. 

You can have Islamic conservative governments. That is totally 
understandable to me. But those governments have to reach out 
not only to their neighbors, but the world at large and so that win 
foreign partnerships. 

So I think you have done a very good job. We can always do bet- 
ter, but I look forward to hearing from you about what we can do 
to help you and all those in your care and guidance. 

So, thank you and to those people who are out front in Iraq and 
Afghanistan and other places, I know you are accepting personal 
danger, but you are doing a good job for the country. 

Senator Graham. Thank you. 

Senator Leahy. Please go ahead, Dr. Shah. 

SUMMARY STATEMENT OF DR. RAJIV SHAH 

Dr. Shah. Thank you, Chairman Leahy, Ranking Member Gra- 
ham, members of the subcommittee. 

I am honored to join you to discuss the President’s fiscal year 
2013 budget request for USAID. I would like to start by thanking 
Senator Kirk and wishing him a continued speedy recovery. He has 
been someone who has spent time with me and has significantly 
supported our efforts and our agenda and our reforms. 

Chairman Leahy, Ranking Member Graham, on behalf of our 
agency, I really do want to thank you for the tremendous support 
and guidance you have offered to our agency and our efforts. 

Senator Leahy, you have, as you continue to do today, challenged 
us to reform the way we do business, to expand the way we think 
about development, to be open to new partners, innovations, and 
new ways of solving traditional development problems. We have 
tried to heed that call and, I believe, have made real progress, and 
we will continue to stay very focused on that agenda. 
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Senator Graham, you have challenged us to work more effec- 
tively with our military partners, with the private sector, with the 
American public, including faith-based organizations. I think in all 
of those areas, we have taken and made real strides and will con- 
tinue to stay committed to that path of engagement and coopera- 
tion. 

Two years ago, President Obama and Secretary Clinton called for 
elevating development as part of America’s national security strat- 
egy and foreign policy approach. This required us to be more effec- 
tive and responsive in a broad range of priorities. 

Frontline states, such as Afghanistan, Pakistan, and Iraq; quick- 
ly reacting to the political transitions in the Arab Spring; expand- 
ing our engagements in a concerted and forceful way with the pri- 
vate sector in order to enable them to be a counterweight to the 
way China and others engage in places like Africa; and to focus on 
delivering core results in our basic areas of business. 

Avoiding food insecurity and hunger; helping to improve health, 
in particular helping children survive; expanding access to water 
and sanitation and education to kids who are vulnerable; and re- 
sponding to humanitarian and complex crises. And all the while 
staying focused on gender issues and on expanding the access to 
basic democratic governance and human rights. 

The President’s fiscal year 2013 budget request enables us to im- 
plement an ambitious set of reforms we call USAID Forward. We 
have prioritized and focused and concentrated in many different 
parts of our overall portfolio. 

In global health, we have reduced the number of places where we 
will work on maternal health from 64 to something closer to 40 and 
concentrated resources in the 24 countries where we think we can 
get the most lives saved for the dollars we invest. 

In “Feed the Future”, our signature food security effort, we have 
closed programs in Kosovo, Serbia, and Ukraine so we can reinvest 
resources in places like Tanzania, where we are seeing improved 
new seed varieties rapidly increase food production and a pathway 
to end child hunger and malnutrition. 

With guidance from the Quadrennial Diplomacy and Develop- 
ment Review and Presidential Policy Directive on Global Develop- 
ment (PPD), our budget prioritizes this set of basic reforms. We 
have taken the call to be more innovative in our programs. We 
have launched grand challenges in development that have helped 
us reach thousands of new partners and seek innovative new pro- 
posals to lower the cost of saving lives at birth or come up with 
new ways to use technology to ensure that all children have the op- 
portunity to read and achieve basic literacy outcomes. 

In those two grant programs alone, we have literally reached 
more than 1,100 new partners who have sent in proposals and who 
we can now work with and engage with. We have launched the De- 
velopment Innovation Ventures Fund, a portfolio of innovative in- 
vestments, more than one-half of which use clear, randomized con- 
trol methodologies, which is the gold standard to evaluate outcomes 
so we can study and learn from small and focused investments. 

We have put in place a new evaluation approach that has been 
recognized by the American Evaluation Association as the gold 
standard across the Federal Government, and they have, in feet, 
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encouraged other agencies to adopt some of the principles and oper- 
ational approaches we have put into practice. 

But most important, we are trying aggressively to change the 
way we partner, to partner more directly and in a more collabo- 
rative way with institutions of faith that do incredible work around 
the world, to focus on exactly what Senator Leahy mentioned, re- 
forming how we do procurement to work with local institutions, in- 
cluding setting specific targets across our more than 80 missions to 
ensure that we move resources to the most efficient opportunities 
we have. 

This work, taken together, allows us to concentrate on some of 
our specific priorities, and I would like to spend a moment to just 
articulate what they are. 

First, we continue to maintain a priority for the frontline states 
and to expand our work in the Arab Spring. I look forward to being 
able to discuss some of the efforts we are making in those areas, 
but they are, I believe, responsive to the guidance and dialogue we 
have had over the past 2 years in that respect. 

Second, we are focused on global health. At $7.9 billion, this is 
the single largest item in the foreign assistance budget. This budg- 
et, we believe, will allow us to make and live up to the President 
and Secretary’s extraordinary commitments in this space: to ex- 
pand the PEPFAR program to treat 6 million patients, thanks to 
a significant reduction in the cost of treatment; to expand our ef- 
forts to save children’s lives by pulling together the incredibly effec- 
tive President’s Malaria Initiative with a number of other programs 
designed to improve nutrition and child survival, especially in the 
first 48 to 72 hours of life; and by focusing on seeking efficiencies 
in our maternal health programs so we could expand services while 
lowering costs. 

Next, our priority is food security. This budget includes signifi- 
cant resources for the President’s “Feed the Future” program. We 
continue to believe that food security is a national security priority, 
and we believe we saw that come together just these past 6 months 
in the Horn of Africa, where the worst drought in more than six 
decades affected more than 13 million people. 

USAID led a significant humanitarian response across inter- 
national partners, feeding more than 4.6 million individuals and 
saving countless lives in the process. But we know that it is more 
efficient and more effective to help countries transition from food 
aid to being able to grow their own food, have their own modern 
food systems and agricultural systems, and achieve self-sufficiency. 

In the 20 Feed the Future priority countries, we have seen agri- 
cultural productivity go up at more than 8 times the rate that we 
see it in the rest of the world, with a 5.6-percent improvement in 
agricultural food production on an annual basis in those 20 coun- 
tries. 

We believe those kinds of results will help move hundreds of mil- 
lions of kids out of poverty and hunger over time if we stay focused, 
we partner with the private sector, we use new, effective, and prov- 
en technologies, and we bring our capacity to measure results and 
ensure that progress is being made especially for women, who con- 
tinue to provide most of the labor in these farm economies. 
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Finally, I would like to conclude with a thank you to our staff. 
Our teams work incredibly hard and take extraordinary risks. 
Those risks have been quite visible in recent weeks in Afghanistan, 
as our staff and our partners, many of whom work directly with 
counterparts in the Afghan Government and with civil society orga- 
nizations, have had to take on new precautions to protect them- 
selves. 

But we also have colleagues taking risks in all parts of the world. 
And just this morning, I got an email from one of our Foreign Serv- 
ice nationals who works in Zimbabwe to support democracy and 
civil society organizations in that difficult environment. 

He takes tremendous personal risks every day in order to just 
come to work, but he sent a note that said that he does this be- 
cause he genuinely believes that the efforts we make are helping 
to make the world fairer and more just for his children and all of 
our children. 


PREPARED STATEMENT 

And it is really that spirit that motivates our staff, that moti- 
vates our teams, and that has led to a tremendous amount of com- 
mitment to this set of reforms that we have discussed and to these 
priorities. And I look forward to taking your questions. 

Thank you. 

[The statement follows:] 

Prepared Statement of Dr. Rajiv Shah 

Thank you Chairman Leahy, Ranking Member Graham, and members of the sub- 
committee. I am honored to join you to discuss the President’s fiscal year 2013 budg- 
et request for the United States Agency for International Development (USAID). 

Two years ago, President Obama and Secretary Clinton called for elevating devel- 
opment as a key part of America’s national security and foreign policy. Through 
both the Presidential Policy Directive on Global Development and the Quadrennial 
Diplomacy and Development Review, they made the case that the work USAID’s de- 
velopment experts do around the globe was just as vital to America’s global engage- 
ment as that of our military and diplomats. 

The President’s fiscal year 2013 budget request enables USAID to meet the devel- 
opment challenges of our time. It allows us to respond to the dramatic political 
transformations in the Middle East and North Africa. It helps us focus on our na- 
tional security priorities in frontline states like Afghanistan, Iraq, and Pakistan. 
And it strengthens economic prosperity, both at home and abroad. 

This budget also allows us to transform the way we do development. It helps 
countries feed, treat, and educate their people while strengthening their capacity to 
own those responsibilities for themselves. It helps our development partners in- 
crease stability and counter violent extremism. It supports those who struggle for 
self-determination and democracy and empowers women and girls. And it helps 
channel development assistance in new directions — toward private sector engage- 
ment, scientific research and innovative technologies. 

I want to highlight how the investments we make in foreign assistance help our 
country respond to our current challenges, while delivering results that shape a 
safer and more prosperous future. 

EFFICIENCY, TRADE OFFS, AND USAID FORWARD 

While foreign assistance represents less than 1 percent of our budget, we are com- 
mitted to improving our efficiency and maximizing the value of every dollar. Amer- 
ican households around the country are tightening their belts and making difficult 
tradeoffs. So must we. 

Even as we face new challenges around the world, our budget represents a slight 
reduction from fiscal year 2012. 
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We’ve prioritized, focused, and concentrated our investments across every port- 
folio. In global health, we propose to close out programs in Peru and Mexico as those 
countries take greater responsibility for the care of their own people. 

We’ve eliminated Feed the Future programs in Kosovo, Serbia, and Ukraine and 
reduced support to Europe, Eurasia, and Central Asia by $113 million to reflect 
shifting global priorities and progress over time by some countries toward market- 
based democracy. 

And we’re keeping our staffing and overall administrative costs at current levels, 
even in the midst of a major reform effort. It is through that effort that I spoke 
about last year — USAID Forward — that we’ve been able to deliver more effective 
and efficient results with our current staffing profile and operating budget. 

Our budget prioritizes our USAID Forward suite of reforms. 

That funding allows us to invest in innovative scientific research and new tech- 
nologies. Last year, our support of the AIDS vaccine research through President’s 
Emergency Plan for AIDS Relief (PEPFAR) led to the isolation of 17 novel anti- 
bodies that may hold the key to fighting the pandemic. And we’re working with local 
scientists at the Kenyan Agricultural Research Institutes to develop new drought- 
resistant seed varieties of sorghum, millet and beans, as well as a vitamin-A rich, 
orange-fleshed sweet potato. 

It helps us conduct evaluations so we know which of our development efforts are 
effective and which we need to scale back. The American Evaluation Association re- 
cently cited our evaluation policy as a model other Federal agencies should follow. 

It allows us to partner more effectively with faith-based organizations and private 
companies. In fact, the Organization for Economic Co-operation and Development 
recognized USAID as the best amongst peers in driving private sector partnerships 
and investment. 

And through our procurement reform efforts, among the most far-reaching and 
ambitious across the Federal Government, we are aggressively seeking new ways to 
work with host country partners instead of through more costly consultants and con- 
tractors. This effort will make our investments more sustainable and hasten our exit 
from countries, while cutting costs. 

For instance, in Afghanistan, we invested directly in the country’s Ministry of 
Health instead of third parties. As a result, we were able to save more than $6 mil- 
lion. 

That investment also strengthened the Afghan health ministry, which has ex- 
panded access to basic health services from 9 percent of the country to 64 percent. 
Last year, we discovered the true power of those investments; Afghanistan has had 
the largest gains in life expectancy and largest drops in maternal and child mor- 
tality of any country over the last 10 years. 

In Senegal, we are working with the government — instead of foreign construction 
firms — to build middle schools at a cost of just $200,000 each. That helps strengthen 
the government’s ability to educate its people, but it is also significantly more cost 
effective than enlisting a contractor. 

When we do invest money in partner governments, we do so with great care. Our 
agency has worked incredibly hard to develop assessments that make sure the 
money we invest in foreign governments is not lost due to poor financial manage- 
ment or corruption. 

With your continued support of this effort, we can expand our investments in local 
systems while building the level of oversight, accountability, and transparency that 
working with a new and more diverse set of partners requires. 

The Working Capital Fund we’ve requested would give us a critical tool in that 
effort. The Fund would align USAID’s acquisition and assistance to USAID’s pro- 
gram funding levels through a fee-for-service model, so that our oversight and stew- 
ardship is in line with our program and funding responsibilities. The result will be 
improved procurement planning, more cost-effective awards, and better oversight of 
contracts and grants. 

SUPPORTING STRATEGIC PRIORITIES AND STRENGTHENING NATIONAL SECURITY 

We will continue to support the growth of democracies around the world, espe- 
cially in the Middle East and North Africa where the transformative events of the 
Arab Spring are bringing down autocratic regimes and expanding freedom. 

State and USAID have requested $770 million for a new Middle East and North 
Africa Incentive Fund to respond to the historical changes taking place across the 
region. The Fund will incentivize long-term economic, political, and trade reforms — 
key pillars of stability — by supporting governments that demonstrate a commitment 
to undergo meaningful change and empower their people. State and USAID will con- 
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tinue to play a major role in helping the people of this region determine their own 
future. 

In Iraq, Afghanistan, and Pakistan USAID continues to work closely with inter- 
agency partners including the State and Defense departments, to move toward long- 
term stability, promote economic growth, and support democratic reforms. Civilians 
are now in the lead in Iraq, helping that country emerge as a stable, sovereign, 
democratic partner. Our economic assistance seeks to expand economic opportunity 
and improve the quality of life throughout the country, with a particular focus on 
health, education and private sector development. With time, Iraq’s domestic rev- 
enue will continue to take the place of our assistance. 

In Afghanistan, we’ve done work to deliver results despite incredibly difficult cir- 
cumstances. We established our Accountable Assistance for Afghanistan — or A3 — 
initiative to reduce subcontracting layers, tighten financial controls, enhance project 
oversight, and improve partner vetting. And with consistent feedback from the Con- 
gress we are focusing on foundational investments in economic growth, reconcili- 
ation and reintegration and capacity building, as well as to support progress in gov- 
ernance, rule of law, counternarcotics, agriculture, health, and education. We con- 
tinue to focus on the sustainability of these investments so they ultimately become 
fiscally viable within the Afghan Government’s own budget. 

In Pakistan, our relationship is challenging and complex, but it is also critical. 
Our assistance continues to strengthen democratic institutions and foster stability 
during a difficult time. Crucial to those efforts is our work to provide electricity. 
Over the last 2 years, we’ve added as many as 1,000 megawatts to Pakistan’s grid, 
providing power to 7 million households. We’ve also trained more than 70,000 busi- 
nesswomen in finance and management and constructed 215 kilometers of new road 
in South Waziristan, expanding critical access to markets. 

THE GLOBAL HEALTH INITIATIVE 

Thanks in large part to the bipartisan support we’ve had for investments in global 
health, we’re on track to provide life-saving assistance to more people than ever be- 
fore. Although this year’s budget request of $7.9 billion for the Global Health Initia- 
tive is lower than fiscal year 2012 levels, falling costs, increased investments by 
partner governments, and efficiencies we’ve generated by integrating efforts and 
strengthening health systems will empower us to reach even more people. 

That includes PEPFAR, which will provide life-saving drugs to those around the 
world afflicted with HIV and expand prevention efforts in those countries where the 
pandemic continues to grow. We can expand access to treatment and lift a death 
sentence for 6 million people in total without additional funds. 

We’re also increasingly providing treatment for pregnant mothers with HIV/AIDS 
so we can ensure their children are born healthy. And because of breakthrough re- 
search released last year, we know that putting people on treatment actually helps 
prevention efforts — treatment is prevention. All of these efforts are accelerating 
progress towards President Obama’s call for an AIDS-free generation. 

Our budget request also includes $619 million for the President’s Malaria Initia- 
tive, an effective way to fight child mortality. In country after country, we’ve shown 
that if we can increase the use of cheap bed nets and anti-malarial treatments, we 
can cut child death — from any cause, not just malaria — by as much as 30 percent. 
In Ethiopia, the drop in child mortality has been 50 percent. 

Last year, we commissioned an external, independent evaluation of the Presi- 
dential Malaria Initiative’s performance. That report praised the Initiative’s effec- 
tive leadership for providing “excellent and creative program management”. 

And we will continue to fund critical efforts in maternal and child health, vol- 
untary family planning, nutrition, tuberculosis and neglected tropical diseases — 
cost-effective interventions that mean the difference between life and death. 

FEED THE FUTURE 

Last year, the worst drought in 60 years put more than 13.3 million people in 
the Horn of Africa at risk. Thanks to the humanitarian response led by the United 
States — and the investments we made in the past to build resilience against crises 
just like these — millions were spared from the worst effects of the drought. 

But as is well known, providing food aid in a time of crisis is 7 to 10 times more 
costly than investing in better seeds, irrigation and fertilizers. If we can improve 
the productivity of poor farmers in partner countries, we can help them move be- 
yond the need for food aid. And we can prevent the violence and insecurity that so 
often accompanies food shortages. 

That’s why we are requesting $1 billion to continue funding for Feed the Future, 
President Obama’s landmark food security initiative. These investments will help 
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countries develop their own agricultural economies, helping them grow and trade 
their way out of hunger and poverty, rather than relying on food aid. 

The investments we’re making are focused on country-owned strategies that can 
lift smallholder farmers — the majority of whom are women — out of poverty and into 
the productive economy. All told, the resources we’re committing to Feed the Future 
will help millions of people break out of the ranks of the hungry and impoverished 
and improve the nutrition of millions of children. 

We’re also leveraging our dollars at every opportunity, partnering with countries 
that are investing in their own agricultural potential and helping companies like 
Walmart, General Mills, and PepsiCo bring poor farmers into their supply chain. 

These investments are working. 

In Haiti — where we continue to make great strides thanks to strong congressional 
support — we piloted a program designed to increase rice yields in the areas sur- 
rounding Port-au-Prince. Even while using fewer seeds and less water and fertilizer, 
Haitian farmers saw their yields increase by almost 190 percent. The farmers also 
cut 10 days off their normal harvest and increased profit per acre. Today, that pro- 
gram is being expanded to reach farmers throughout the country. 

These results complement our work to cut cholera deaths to below the inter- 
national standard. And we worked with the Gates Foundation to help nearly 
800,000 Haitians gain access to banking services through their mobile phones. 

And in Kenya, Feed the Future has helped more than 90,000 dairy farmers — more 
than a one-third of whom are women — increase their total income by a combined 
$14 million last year. This effort is critical, since we know that sustainable agricul- 
tural development will only be possible when women and men enjoy the same access 
to credit, land and new technologies. 

Overall, since we began the initiative in 2008, our 20 target countries have in- 
creased their total agricultural production by an average of 5.8 percent. That’s over 
eight times higher than the global average increase of 0.7 percent. 

BUILDING RESILIENCE 

We all know that a changing climate will hit poor countries hardest. Our pro- 
grams are aimed at building resilience among the poorest of those populations. 

By investing in adaptation efforts, we can help nations cope with these drastic 
changes. By investing in clean energy, we can help give countries new, efficient 
ways to expand and grow their economies. And by investing in sustainable land- 
scapes, we can protect and grow rainforests and landscapes that sequester carbon 
and stop the spread of deserts and droughts. 

That work goes hand-in-hand with our efforts to expand access to clean water to 
people hit hard by drought. In 2010 alone, those efforts helped more than 1.35 mil- 
lion people get access to clean water and 2 million people access to sanitation facili- 
ties. Increasingly, we’re working with countries to build water infrastructure and 
with communities to build rain catchments and wells to sustainably provide clean 
water. We’re currently in the process of finalizing a strategy for our water work de- 
signed to focus and concentrate the impact of our work in this crucial area. 

STRENGTHENING EDUCATION 

Last year, we made some critical decisions about how we strengthen global edu- 
cation. Since 1995, USAID’s top recipients have increased primary school enrollment 
by 15 percent. But even as record numbers of children enter classrooms, we have 
seen their quality of learning sharply drop. In some countries, 80 percent of school- 
children can’t read a single word at the end of second grade. That’s not education; 
it’s daycare. 

The strategy we released last year will make sure that our assistance is focused 
on concrete, tangible outcomes like literacy. By 2015, we will help improve the read- 
ing skills of 100 million children. 


CONCLUSION 

Thanks to these smart investments, every American can be proud that their tax 
dollars go toward fighting hunger and easing suffering from famine and drought, 
expanding freedom for the oppressed and giving children the chance to live and 
thrive no matter where they’re bom. 

But we shouldn’t lose sight that these investments aren’t just from the American 
people — as USAID’s motto says — they’re for the American people. By fighting hun- 
ger and disease, we fight the despair that can fuel violent extremism and conflict. 
By investing in growth and prosperity, we create stronger trade partners for our 
country’s exports. 
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And above all, by extending freedom, opportunity and dignity to people through- 
out the world, we express our core American values and demonstrate American 
leadership. 

Thank you. 

Senator Leahy. Thank you very much. 

I have met many of these dedicated people in places all around 
the world where often times they are working under very difficult 
circumstances. 

I noticed it was reported today that Thomas Lubanga, who is a 
rebel leader in Congo, had been captured, tried, and found guilty 
of outrageous crimes. Last week, 50 million people watched a 
YouTube video about Joseph Kony and the Lord’s Resistance Army 
(LRA), who terrorized civilians in Central Africa for two decades. 

About 12 years ago, Tim Rieser from my staff went to Uganda 
to see what kind of aid we could bring to families whose lives were 
destroyed by Joseph Kony. You have been providing humanitarian 
aid to the victims, including the families and children who were ab- 
ducted. 

USAID and State have expanded an early warning radio network 
for vulnerable communities. The Leahy War Victims Fund has 
been used to provide artificial limbs, wheelchairs, and so on. So we 
have been doing a lot for years, long before attention was brought 
to this, and I included up to $10 million for these programs in the 
last appropriations bill. 

I understand the administration supports expanding the State 
Department’s Rewards for Justice program to cover war criminals 
like Joseph Kony. What do you plan to do with the 2012 funds that 
we provided you? 

Dr. Shah. Well, thank you, Sir, for the question. I want to thank 
you for your incredible leadership on this issue for a much longer 
period of time than well before YouTube was even in place. 

And the Leahy War Victims Fund is one of the many tools that 
you have encouraged us to deploy over the past two decades to ad- 
dress this challenging issue including — the other tools include the 
international disaster assistance account and the development as- 
sistance account, both of which we have deployed aggressively over 
the last decade to try to meet needs that are created by an incred- 
ibly unjust situation. 

The video to which you referred has been seen by so many peo- 
ple, and it does highlight the basic actions and approach of LRA. 
Our approach has been to focus on humanitarian relief and recov- 
ery in places like Northern Uganda, which are now cleared in some 
degree of the LRA. 

We have seen internally displaced persons return to their com- 
munities, and we support those returns, providing people opportu- 
nities for education, employment, to re-enter their own economy, 
mostly by supporting agriculture, which is the primary economy in 
Northern Uganda. 

But we also know that there are efforts that need to be made in 
the Central African Republic, in the Democratic Republic of Congo, 
in South Sudan. And in those areas, we have expanded our efforts 
to support recovery, offering psychosocial support for children, offer 
humanitarian assistance ranging from food and water and other 
basic necessities, but also cash for work opportunities to be en- 
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gaged in short-term employment, creating roads and helping their 
economies get back together. 

We remain very, very focused on this issue, and I just want to 
thank you and our partners, partners like Catholic Relief Service 
that is reaching 24 communities in South Sudan. Partners like 
Vodacom that are helping to establish cell towers that will enable 
a greater degree of protection. 

The program you mentioned around expanding radio access and 
programming to help warn communities ahead of time and a whole 
range of other activities, some of these things take some learning, 
as we are trying a lot of new things in order to offer protection to 
the population and to meet needs thereafter. 

Senator Leahy. Keep me posted on this, and please know that 
it is a priority and has been a priority for some time. 

We watch our children playing safely at playgrounds — it used to 
be my children, now my grandchildren. It is hard to conceive of 
something like that happening. 

Over the years, American taxpayers have provided tens of bil- 
lions of dollars in economic aid to Egypt for programs administered 
by USAID. Very few Egyptians seem to know this. It has come out, 
in the last year especially, that apparently year after year the 
money was channeled through Egyptian Government ministries for 
programs that corrupt Egyptian officials took credit for. 

Now we see anti-Americanism rampant in Egypt. I agree with 
the comments Senator Graham made about Egypt earlier. 

We have seen the same thing in Pakistan after billions of dollars 
in United States aid went there. We are giving billions of dollars 
to these countries, but the American people who are paying for it 
often get no credit for it. A lot of it is siphoned off by corrupt offi- 
cials. How do you respond? 

Dr. Shah. Well, I think our focus has been ensuring that the in- 
vestments we make generate results. And I just want to start by 
saying that whether it is Egypt or Pakistan, I think when the 
American people see the actual results — 28 percent of irrigated 
farmland in Egypt was created by USAID partnership, the water 
and sanitation system in Cairo, the number of girls in school, and 
a 30-year externally validated health student that showed the 
gains in women’s health because of our partnerships. That said, it 
is critical that those gains are made more visible to people in the 
countries. 

That is why we are working more directly with civil society orga- 
nizations and with local organizations. That is why we recently 
looked at just what our USAID press presence is in Pakistan and 
found that every month there are about 1,000 references to USAID 
that are mostly positive in the news. That is often not enough to 
overwhelm the broader context, but 

Senator Leahy. We should follow up on that because, as Senator 
Graham also said, getting foreign aid bills passed is not the most 
popular thing back home. 

The Budget Control Act of 2011 includes automatic reductions in 
mandatory and discretionary spending beginning in 2013 if an ad- 
ditional $1.2 trillion in deficit reduction is not enacted by January 
15, 2013. 
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If no legislation is passed before 2013, the Congressional Budget 
Office estimates the fiscal year 2013 discretionary funding levels 
would be reduced by 7.8 percent. I understand the amount of the 
final reduction would be determined by the Office of Management 
and Budget using its own estimates. 

What is going to be the impact of a 7.8 reduction in USAID’s fis- 
cal year 2013 budget for operations and programs, and what prep- 
arations are you taking in the event this mandatory reduction is 
implemented? 

Dr. Shah. Well, thank you for the question. 

In terms of what impact a reduction like that would have is, as 
we have discussed previously, it would essentially shut down our 
ability to implement the reforms we are putting in place. USAID 
today has a $70 million per full-time equivalent (FTE) contract 
oversight capacity. The standard across the Federal Government is 
$35 million per FTE. 

We have been trying to build up our staff, our contracts officers, 
our procurement capacities, taking in consideration the rec- 
ommendations of the wartime contracting commissions and what 
we have learned about what it takes to implement serious account- 
ability to hold our partners to account and to ensure that we are 
more directly engaged with the local institutions that you spoke 
about earlier, Sir. And our ability to do those types of things in an 
environment where we are cutting staff and presence and resources 
by that percentage would be severely impeded. 

On the program side, the programs that would be most affected, 
I fear, are the ones that we all believe deliver some of the most ex- 
traordinary results. Efforts like our Global Health and our Feed 
the Future priorities since those have been the ones that have been 
the areas of most recent investment focus and growth. 

And so, we are working hard to come up with contingency plans, 
but we are also hopeful that scenario will not come to pass and be- 
lieve that it would be inefficient if it did. 

Senator Leahy. Well, I hope it doesn’t come to pass. As a bumper 
sticker slogan, talking about these kind of cuts sounds great. It can 
be very popular, especially in a Presidential election year. The re- 
ality is something else, so that is why I raise it. 

Senator Graham, please. 

Senator Graham. Well, I want to echo what you said about se- 
questration. It is the dumbest way in the world to achieve savings. 
It will decimate the military, $600 billion on top of the $480 billion 
we are trying to reduce spending by over the next decade. It is a 
blind hatchet approach to try to get our budget in balance. 

You may not know the answer to this, but you can get it to us 
later. Of all the USAID programs from around the world, you 
know, every dollar that you are responsible for, what percentage of 
the Federal budget would you think that would equate to? 

Dr. Shah. Well under, I think State and USAID together 

Senator Graham. No, just USAID. 

Dr. Shah [continuing]. Is right around 1 percent, and USAID is 
about one-half of that total budget, even less than one-half. So it 
would be probably less than one-half a percentage point. 

Senator Graham. Okay. Let us talk about that one-half a per- 
centage point and what we get for it. In terms of China and Africa, 
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what is your assessment of the Chinese involvement in the con- 
tinent of Africa? 

Dr. Shah. It has been — the defining trend in Africa over the last 
decade has been a rapid increase in Chinese investment and sub- 
sidy for Chinese companies to invest. Most of those investments ap- 
pear to be focused on resource extractive industries, and not all of 
them have followed, as you would imagine, the international norms 
and standards around transparency, around anti-corruption, 
around ensuring that benefits accrue to local populations. 

The United States continues to be tremendously popular, and it 
is 

Senator Graham. Can I just stop you there? 

Dr. Shah [continuing]. In Africa because of our work. 

Senator Graham. In Ghana, I think we had an 80-something-per- 
cent approval rating. And when I went all over Africa, the Chinese 
presence was dominant. Would you agree they are making a play 
for the continent of Africa, the Chinese? 

Dr. Shah. Absolutely. 

Senator Graham. They are trying to basically gather up the nat- 
ural resources of a continent blessed with a lot of natural re- 
sources, and they are doing it in a way, don’t you think, Adminis- 
trator Shah, that instead of focusing on the population, making 
sure they can benefit from these resources, they are using some un- 
savory tactics, to say the least. Do you agree with that? 

Dr. Shah. Absolutely. Absolutely. 

Senator Graham. Eighty-five percent of the people in Tanzania, 
I was told, have no access to power from a grid or running water. 
Is that correct? 

Dr. Shah. I believe so. 

Senator Graham. Okay. But all of them have cell phones. Just 
about everybody I met had a cell phone, but no running water, no 
power. The continent of Africa is underpowered. Is that fair to say? 

Dr. Shah. Absolutely. 

Senator Graham. So one of the benefits of our engagement in Af- 
rica, helping people and trying to make the governments more re- 
sponsible, responsive to the people is that somebody is going to pro- 
vide the resources to help the whole continent achieve power, 
right? 

Dr. Shah. And coupled with African investment itself, yes. 

Senator Graham. So I would like that to be the United States, 
not China. There is so much business to be done in Africa between 
a continent and the United States on the food side. What opportu- 
nities exist for American companies to be involved in agricultural 
development in Africa? Is that a good business opportunity? 

Dr. Shah. I personally believe it is probably the best agricultural 
business opportunity that exists over the course of 20 or 30 years. 
We have done a lot at USAID to work better with business and to 
let American businesses be part of partnerships that help to tap 
into an African common market that is 

Senator Graham. Will that create jobs here at home? 

Dr. Shah. They absolutely do, including our programs, for in- 
stance, in Ethiopia with Pepsi that now are trying to reach 30,000 
chickpea farmers, efforts to help United States entrepreneurs cre- 
ate and sell innovations like solar-powered flashlights to rural com- 
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munities. Many of those are the innovative business models of the 
future, and either U.S. firms and entrepreneurs will be part of that 
large common market as it evolves, or we will cede that ground to 
others. 

Senator Graham. Is it fair to say 10, 15, 20 years ago that AIDS 
was rampant throughout the continent about to take out an entire 
generation of people, women and children? 

Dr. Shah. Certainly, and I think people saw that the structure 
of the epidemic specifically killed people who were in their produc- 
tive earning years and, therefore, had outsized and destructive ef- 
fects on the economies in Africa. 

Senator Graham. And mother-to-child AIDS growth was phe- 
nomenal. The children would be infected at birth. Is that correct? 

Dr. Shah. Yes. It was one of the leading causes of child infection 
and then morbidity. 

Senator Graham. Well, between Presidents Clinton, Bush, and 
Obama, how would you rate our efforts to control mother-to-child 
AIDS transmission, and generally, are we turning a corner when 
it comes to AIDS in Africa? 

Dr. Shah. We are. And in fact, both the President and Secretary 
have made the commitment to ensure that our leadership con- 
tinues to deliver in the future a generation free from AIDS. Today, 
we have a global commitment to completely eliminate mother-to- 
child transmission so no child is born with AIDS. 

That means treating pregnant women and 

Senator Graham. What kind of results are we getting? 

Dr. Shah. Extraordinary results in that program. It is called Pre- 
venting Mother-to-Child Transmission. That is a highly efficient 
way to eliminate transmission to children. 

Senator Graham. I had a chance to go and see the program in 
action in Ghana and Tanzania and South Africa, and I was just as- 
tounded what a little bit of money can do spent well. 

On the malaria side, what kind of progress are we making to ad- 
dress this really devastating disease? 

Dr. Shah. Yes. I think the recent external data reviews of the 
malaria program have shown that it is by far the most cost-effec- 
tive way to save a child’s life on the planet. 

Senator Graham. Now the Gates Foundation and ONE and other 
organizations, they are doing things apart from the U.S. Govern- 
ment. Is that correct? 

Dr. Shah. They are, but also in partnership with us. And 
through a unique partnership with the Gates Foundation and oth- 
ers called the Global Alliance for Vaccines, we were able to lower 
the cost of new vaccines by 70 percent and expand access. 

Senator Graham. Well, I am going to invite you to Clemson Uni- 
versity, where they have a logistics graduate degree program, and 
they are coming up with a way to deliver vaccines in a more-effi- 
cient way, the actual delivery of vaccines to the people who need 
them. 

And we have a rule of law center we are developing at the Uni- 
versity of South Carolina Law School, and I know USAID is very 
involved in rule of law development, particularly in developing 
frontline state nations. We will invite you down to look at that pro- 
gram. 
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And Don Gressett, who served as a detailee, has been really 
great. So thanks for his services. 

Now when it conies to Iraq, I think Senator Leahy and I share 
a concern. How many people do you have in Iraq? 

Dr. Shah. Well, if you include our Foreign Service nationals, it 
is more than 100. If you look at just U.S. direct hires, it is closer 
to 40. 

Senator Graham. Okay. How much money are you intending to 
spend on Iraq? 

Dr. Shah. I would have to check the exact number. I think it was 
around $200 or $250 million. 

Senator Graham. What is the security environment like there 
now? 

Dr. Shah. I am sorry. The number for fiscal year 2013 is $263 
million. The security environment is challenging. It is more chal- 
lenging today than it was 6 months ago, and of course, as we are 
having this transition, we are also seeking and have been on a 
path of transition of the USAID programs. Iraq, increasingly and 
appropriately, is taking on more of the costs of implementing these 
programs themselves. 

Senator Graham. Right. I just want to echo what Senator Leahy 
said. I think our footprint in Iraq is too big. Fourteen thousand 
contractors providing security, most of the money goes to security, 
not to the actual training of the police and other programs. And we 
are just going to have to re-evaluate that in light of the changes. 

Now when it comes to Afghanistan, how many people do you 
have in Afghanistan? 

Dr. Shah. More than 400. 

Senator Graham. Okay. How would you evaluate the people that 
you interact with, younger people in Afghanistan? Do you have any 
insight to share with the subcommittee about what you see on the 
ground in terms of younger Afghan partners? 

Dr. Shah. Sure. Sir, I think that my interactions with our part- 
ners who fit that description are, of course, self-selected to be more 
creative, entrepreneurial, and capable. We have been impressed 
with the capacity of some of those individuals to lead efforts on be- 
half of their country. 

Some are in ministries, ministries like the Ministry of Agri- 
culture, that have implemented to great success a program that is 
funding small- and medium-sized agricultural entrepreneurs that 
will largely be the source of economic growth for the next 5 to 6 
years. 

Senator Graham. Senator Leahy mentioned something I think is 
very true. If you are an American out there and you are spending 
all this money on Afghanistan, you see the cross being burned and 
the President being burned in effigy, that is certainly not reas- 
suring. 

But is there another side to Afghanistan? Are there things that 
do not make it on TV that we should know about and maybe be 
encouraged about? 

Dr. Shah. Well, there is that other side. There is this other side 
that is focused on the results that we have seen over the last dec- 
ade. The largest reductions in maternal mortality anywhere on the 
planet, more than 7 million kids in school, 35 percent of whom are 
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girls, whereas there were none in school previously. Ten or so per- 
cent annualized growth rate, and more than 1,800 kilometers of 
road that were created to support that economic growth, more than 
tripling energy access to the population and the business popu- 
lation. 

Those types of gains are critical to success, but the challenge 
going forward and as it has been the President’s policy and what 
something USAID has really led on is ensuring that we make the 
shift to efforts that can be sustained over the long run. 

Senator Graham. Right. And we have a transition plan to put Af- 
ghans in control of Afghanistan. Is that correct? 

Dr. Shah. We do on the military side. We absolutely do on the 
development program side. I issued a sustainability guidance last 
year. We reviewed more than 65 programs. We found more than 20 
that failed the sustainability review and restructured those pro- 
grams to be more aligned. 

Senator Graham. I think that has been a great breakthrough, 
and I don’t want to take too much more of your time here. 

Now this Joseph Kony that Senator Leahy spoke about, who is — 
I don’t know how you would describe him other than just the worst 
of humanity. Is the Taliban in the same league as this guy? 

Dr. Shah. The things we have seen Joseph Kony do are brutal. 
The things that we have seen at different points in history the 
Taliban do are also very, very challenging. The thing that we stay 
very focused on as a development agency is ensuring that we build 
the basis for a sustainable, inclusive, and stable society. And that 
is why when there were no girls in school, now having millions of 
girls in school is such an important accomplishment that absolutely 
needs to be sustained. 

It is why, as we go forward with the President’s policy to achieve 
a political and military strategy that allows us to bring troops 
home, we are very focused on protecting women’s rights and pro- 
tecting girls in particular and ensuring that we continue to support 
civil society and women leaders in Afghanistan, many of whom 
have done just extraordinary things in partnership with us over 
the last few years. 

Senator Graham. Well, thank you for your service and to all 
those under your command. You have done a great job. 

Thanks. 

Dr. Shah. Thank you. 

Senator Leahy. Here in this subcommittee we have supported 
USAID’s procurement reform. We included several provisions in 
the fiscal year 2012 bill, including 2-year availability for operating 
funds, funding increases for procurement staff and training, and 
authority for USAID to limit competition to local organizations for 
awards less than $5 million. 

We supported USAID’s effort to change its internal procurement 
policies. Your budget request proposes additional legislative 
changes and funding. What would they do beyond what we have al- 
ready done? 

Dr. Shah. Well, first, thank you, Senator, for your extraordinary 
and specific support for procurement reform and for ensuring that 
America has a development agency that is capable of delivering 
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value for every tax dollar that is spent in trying to make the world 
a better place. 

That is really what this procurement reform is about. In this 
budget, we request a working capital fund to ensure that a small 
percentage of allocated resources go in a dedicated way to building 
out the contracting capacity and the capacity for oversight and ac- 
countability so that we continue to make the transition from very 
costly and sometimes Western-dominated implementation mecha- 
nisms to local institutions. 

Because ultimately, our goal is to build capacity, not dependence. 
And ultimately, our goal is to identify those local leaders who have 
to have their own ownership of success, as opposed to doing things 
for them. And that takes effort. It takes doing risk assessments of 
local organizations to ensure we can protect taxpayer dollars. 

It takes a more active on the ground presence to make sure we 
are combating corruption and ensuring that money is not lost. It 
takes extra effort to monitor and evaluate programs so that we can 
guarantee that every major investment will have an externally 
valid evaluation public within 3 months of completion. 

Senator Leahy. Let me give you an example of where I think you 
can look. There is a small NGO working in an impoverished coun- 
try, a place where most people have no access to modern 
healthcare. They have a corrupt and repressive government, but 
this small NGO has been implementing successful programs to di- 
agnose and control malaria for 20 years. 

The Congress asked USAID to do more in this area. You solicited 
proposals. Somehow this local NGO was cut out of the picture, and 
two large U.S. NGOs were selected. One has experience in malaria 
but has never worked in the country. The other has worked in the 
country, but not on malaria. 

I am just wondering why we fund big NGOs that have no track 
record in a country if we have a small NGO that has a good track 
record? 

Dr. Shah. Well, honestly, Sir, we got here over decades. The 
agency over two decades has experienced 60-percent staff attrition 
and a 300-plus-percent increase in its programmatic responsibil- 
ities, most notably in dangerous, wartime environments in Iraq 
and Afghanistan. 

The combination of those two things led to contracting out of way 
too many core functions. Designing programs, searching for part- 
ners, engaging directly with local staff, learning about what is 
working, what is not working, using those learnings to then make 
changes and to insist on, document, and report on actual results. 
That is the basis of the USAID Forward reforms, but they are con- 
tingent upon our ability to rebuild the balance and rebuild our core 
staffing. 

I thank you personally for the support for the development lead- 
ership initiative and for the new Foreign Service officers and pro- 
curement officers we have been able to hire. And I can assure you 
that we have focused those additional energies and resources on 
precisely this challenge. 

Under the procurement reform, we will go from approximately 9 
percent in 2009 to approximately 30 percent in 2015 in terms of 
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our total programmatic allocations to local institutions. And we are 
doing that in a careful, measured way. 

Every one of our countries has specific targets for helping to 
achieve that global aspiration. And when we get there, we will be 
a much more nimble, much more-efficient enterprise. 

Senator Leahy. It worries me and it is symptomatic of other 
places, and there is not a limitless amount of money. For Afghani- 
stan, Pakistan, and Iraq, the President’s fiscal year 2013 budget re- 
quest for USAID operations is $331 million, plus $84 million in 
overseas contingency operations funding. 

That is a 35-percent increase from 2011. It is a larger percentage 
every year of your total operating budget. The operating budget in 
fiscal years 2011 and 2012 for these countries was 17 percent of 
USAID’s operating budget. For fiscal year 2013, the budget request 
is 22 percent of the total. 

We provided this administration and the one before it billions of 
dollars for Afghanistan. Think about what will happen when the 
funding tap dries up. You have issued a report on guidance and 
sustainability of assistance for Afghanistan, but your total request 
for fiscal year 2013, $1.85 billion, is only $87 million less than the 
fiscal year 2012 estimate. 

How is that sustainable? I acknowledge in many areas the Af- 
ghans have moved forward, but with a corrupt, anti-American Gov- 
ernment, but are we approaching a point where all of USAID is 
going to be in Afghanistan, Iraq, and Pakistan? 

Dr. Shah. No, Sir. I don’t believe we are. I believe that in Af- 
ghanistan, we, as USAID, are a small part of the investment this 
country has made in lives and in dollars. We are very, very small 
in comparison to the overall military expenditure. But we are a big 
part of helping to create the conditions that will allow our troops 
to come home safely and quickly. 

In order to live up to that mission, we have had to more than 
triple our staffing in Afghanistan to implement a program we call 
the A-Cubed, or Accountable Assistance for Afghanistan effort. We 
have had to go to 100-percent local cost accounting. We have had 
to do much more monitoring and evaluation and a significant num- 
ber of program redesigns to ensure that we have a more-effective 
focus on sustainability. 

In just the last few years, we have seen Afghan Government rev- 
enues from local collections, customs collections, and collecting rev- 
enue related to energy more than triple. That is a trend that we 
need to absolutely stay focused on in order to ensure there is some 
degree of sustainability for the gains that we have all seen. 

Going forward, our focus will be sustainability, revenue collec- 
tion, economic growth that is based in the agriculture and food sec- 
tor for the next 5 to 7 years and the mining sector beyond that. 
And we believe we are putting forth budgets that will help lay the 
groundwork for that and allow the American people to save 10, 20 
times the proposed expenditure because of our ability to draw down 
our troops. 

Senator Leahy. I supported our mission to go into Afghanistan 
because the mission was defined as to capture or kill Osama bin 
Laden. That was 10, 11 years ago. Shortly after that time, he ap- 
parently left Afghanistan and went elsewhere. We have been there 
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ever since, and it is almost as though we overlook the fact, and I 
hate to use the term, but it is “mission accomplished”. We got 
Osama bin Laden. 

We have long since been supporting extensive nation-building. 
Perhaps I can be convinced it can succeed. I haven’t been yet. 

Let me ask you one last question and then yield back to Senator 
Graham. For several years, USAID has been implementing a pro- 
gram, which was begun by the Congress, which funds partnerships 
between United States universities and NGOs with counterparts in 
China to strengthen the rule of law and environmental health and 
safety. 

I have met some of the Chinese participants in this program. 

They are impressive and courageous people. They are standing 
up for environmental health and safety in China. This is not the 
safest thing to do. Some Members of the House have held up this 
funding on the ground that the Chinese Government, not USAID, 
should pay for it and it somehow hurts American businesses. 

Actually, I think it helps to level the playing field. American 
companies are contributing funds to support it. How do you feel 
about this program? 

Dr. Shah. Well, Senator, the fiscal year 2013 budget request does 
not include any funds for the Chinese Government. Our request is 
focused on assistance to Tibetan communities and to address the 
threats that may emanate from China with respect to pandemic 
diseases in a partnership with the Centers for Disease Control 
(CDC). 

So that is what we believe the priority is and believe that, in 
fact, we have gone even farther and worked through entities like 
the Global Fund to try and create a situation where China is no 
longer necessarily a recipient of funds, but is more of a global 
donor to those types of mechanisms that help effectively prevent 
disease spread. 

Senator Leahy. So you don’t think there should be these partner- 
ships between United States universities and NGOs in China to 
strengthen the rule of law in environmental health and safety? 

Dr. Shah. No, Sir. We do. I was just highlighting that those are 
not programs that run through in any way the Chinese Govern- 
ment. That they support 

Senator Leahy. I understand that. 

Dr. SHAHlcontinuing]. NGOs outside of the government. Sorry. 

Senator Leahy. Well, I am confused. Are you in favor of these 
programs or not? 

Dr. Shah. So I would have to come back to you on the specific 
program. I know that our efforts have supported NGOs in areas 
like human rights and rule of law outside of those efforts. 

Senator Leahy. Can you get back to me within 1 week? 

Dr. Shah. Absolutely. 

Senator Leahy. Sometimes when we ask these questions, they 
go — not just to you, but to everybody else — they go into some kind 
of a dark hole and with a feeling that perhaps there is a limited 
attention span on the part of some of us in the Congress. On this 
matter, I have a long attention span. 

So if you could get back to me within 1 week? 
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Dr. Shah. We certainly will. And let me also say we do support 
these efforts. I just want to come back with something more spe- 
cific. But we will do that within 1 week. 

[The information follows:] 

United States Agency for International Development Programs To 
Strengthen Rule of Law and Environmental Safety in China 

The United States pursues a long-term strategy vis-a-vis China to protect and 
promote U.S. national interests and values. United States Agency for International 
Development’s (USAID) fiscal year 2013 budget request is limited to funds for ac- 
tivities that preserve the distinct Tibetan culture and promote sustainable develop- 
ment and environmental conservation in Tibetan communities through grants to 
U.S. organizations, and for health programs to address pandemic diseases. 

With regard to your question about partnerships between United States univer- 
sities and nongovernmental organizations (NGOs) to strengthen rule of law and en- 
vironmental safety in China, consistent with congressional intent, USAID has oper- 
ated programs since 2006 that focus on activities in environmental, administrative 
and criminal law, energy use and management, and regional trafficking in endan- 
gered species. 

These programs address development challenges that have regional and inter- 
national reverberations for U.S. communities and companies. 

For example, USAID environmental law programs include: 

— The U.S. -China Partnership for Environmental Law strengthens and improves 
China’s environmental regulatory system through partnerships involving 
United States and Chinese universities, government agencies, and NGOs. The 
program works through collaborative partnerships and training for lawyers, 
scholars, law students, judges, regulators, and lawmakers. 

— USAID works with the Institute for Sustainable Communities, a U.S. NGO, to 
establish environmental health and safety (EHS) academies to train factory 
managers (paid for by trainees or Chinese employers) to improve environmental 
safety practices for Chinese workers and communities. EHS academies help en- 
sure that Chinese factories comply with international standards; they help to 
level the playing field for U.S. companies and reduce air pollution that reaches 
U.S. shores. 

Mr. Chairman, partnerships do not stop with NGOs and universities. USAID pro- 
grams in China have leveraged important contributions — financial and technical — 
from U.S. companies including General Electric, Honeywell, Wal-Mart, Alcoa, and 
Pfizer. GE alone has contributed more than $2.8 million for USAID’s China pro- 
grams. The EHS academies program plans to become fully self-sustaining and 
serves as an example of initial USAID seed funding that leads to sustainable, long- 
lasting impact. 

Senator Leahy. Thank you. 

Senator Graham. 

Senator Graham. Thank you. 

And these hearings are very informative and helpful, and I will 
give you my 2 cents worth about Afghanistan. I agree with Senator 
Leahy on a lot in this effort to craft a foreign operations account 
that is more focused on results, that allows us to transition to 
country control, no matter where we are at. 

But I have always believed that we are fighting an idea, not just 
a person, that killing bin Laden is a great accomplishment for the 
United States. President Obama deserves a lot of credit for making, 
I think, a very tough call. 

But we don’t want to make him larger in death than he was in 
life, and the way I think we have become safe in the war on terror 
is not just killing the leaders of terrorist organizations, but empow- 
ering those who would fight these guys in their own backyard if 
they could. So I have come to conclude that about 80 percent of the 
people in Afghanistan have absolutely no desire to go back to 
Taliban control because it was a miserable life. 
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You couldn’t do anything other than what they told you you 
could do, and from a woman’s point of view, it was just barbaric. 
And from the average young person’s point of view, it was a miser- 
able existence, and they have had a taste of it, and they don’t want 
to go back. 

The problem is capacity. You have got to have capacity to meet 
will. That is why I think we can be successful in Afghanistan be- 
cause, based on my view of the country, there is a lot of will to 
change Afghanistan. The problem is that their government, as Sen- 
ator Leahy says, is very dysfunctional. This is trying to create a de- 
mocracy out of 30 years of chaos is difficult. 

But when it comes to Afghanistan, how many times have you 
been, Director Shah? 

Dr. Shah. Well, Senator, I believe we met for the first time out 
there, and I appreciated that opportunity. I don’t know, four, five, 
six? I would have to 

Senator Graham. Is it your sense that the people of Afghanistan, 
as a collective body, want to move forward? 

Dr. Shah. That is my sense, of course. 

Senator Graham. Okay. And I believe it is in our national inter- 
est that they move forward. Any place they can move forward 
where the Taliban used to reign is a good deal. Places going back 
into Taliban control after an effort to squash them is probably not 
the right signal to send to Iran and other places. 

But let us talk about Egypt. The Arab Spring to me is a defining 
opportunity for change in the Arab world, and people mentioned 
Egypt to me, and Senator Leahy and I are very much concerned 
about what is going on in Egypt right now. And I had high hopes 
for the Arab Spring. 

The fact that Islamic conservatism is on the rise when you dis- 
place secular dictatorships is of no surprise to me because religious 
people were pretty suppressed in Libya, Tunisia, and Egypt. But 
what does concern me is the attitude that is emerging in some sec- 
tors of the political space in Egypt about the way to move forward. 

What advice would you give this subcommittee about how to en- 
gage Egypt and the Arab Spring in general? 

Dr. Shah. Well, thank you, Senator. Thank you for your recent 
efforts in Egypt to help advance our approach. 

You know, USAID has played a major role in Eastern Europe 
during political transitions and transformations and learned that it 
takes both time and persistence. There will be ups and downs 
along the way. And it takes flexibility, flexibility to invest in cre- 
ating capable political processes in engaging beyond Government- 
to-Government engagements, but with local civil society. 

In supporting the private sector so there is a more dynamic set 
of opportunities 

Senator Graham. Is that why we need to make sure you have de- 
mocracy assistance, development programs in the USAID budget? 

Dr. Shah. That is, Sir. I think those programs have been unique- 
ly important in this setting. This budget also has a request for a 
$770 million Middle East Incentive Fund that we intend 

Senator Graham. Can I just point out to the subcommittee how 
important that fund is? Tunisia is, I think, one of the better stories 
in development and progress stories. They have a budget shortfall 
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of about $1 billion. This fund you just acknowledged is trying to do 
a loan guarantee program so they can borrow money. 

Do you know the status of that? Are you familiar with that at 
all? 

Dr. Shah. I am. I am not sure of the immediate status of that, 
but we have been pursuing a number of efforts there, including 
helping to set up an enterprise fund. And this budget includes a 
request for that. And a number of other efforts we have taken to 
build public-private partnerships with information and communica- 
tions firms to create more jobs. 

Senator Graham. Well, I know the subcommittee here is trying 
to reprogram $100 million — I can’t remember from what account — 
to create a fund to challenge the rest of the world to invest in it 
as kind of a transition to your program, where we can come up 
with about $1 billion to help the Tunisians get through a budget 
shortfall. 

They seem to be very focused on reforming their economy, 
privatizing industries, and making a more free market situation in 
Tunisia. So I just want to let you know that I think the sub- 
committee on both sides would be very interested in trying to cre- 
ate some short-term assistance for Tunisia. 

What is your view of Tunisia? How does it seem to be going? 

Dr. Shah. Well, I had the opportunity to visit Tunisia and a 
number of the senior administration officials have. We are very op- 
timistic about and President Obama and Secretary Clinton have di- 
rected us to really do everything we can to be helpful through this 
transition. They are, as you mentioned, putting in place tough, but 
important reforms to enable entrepreneurs to start businesses easi- 
er, to access capital more effectively. 

They have the potential to provide information technology serv- 
ices to the region and including some of the southern European 
countries. And so, they have benefited from partnerships we have 
helped establish with Microsoft and Cisco and others that will help 
employ more Tunisian youth. 

And we have helped their local civil society organizations create 
processes 

Senator Graham. I think they want a free trade agreement with 
the United States. Is that 

Dr. Shah. I am sure they do. 

Senator Graham. Yes, and I think that is encouraging. So I just 
want to echo what you are saying about Tunisia. I think we have 
a good strategy, but it is imperative that we deliver quickly when 
it really does matter. We have got to get these loan guarantees, 
agreements done so they can — people are hopeful. They are ready 
for change, and the government has got to deliver. 

And Tunisia has got an Islamic conservative coalition, but they 
seem to be embracing free-market economies and tolerance for mi- 
norities. So anything we can do in Egypt, Tunisia, and Libya, let 
us do. 

So thank you. If there is anything else the subcommittee can do 
to help be engaged in the Arab Spring, let us know because every 
6,000 years you get a chance for democracy in Egypt. I hope it 
doesn’t pass. I hope we don’t fail, and I hope more than anything 
else, the Egyptian people do not fail on a chance to start over. 
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And one last thought about Egypt. The parliament has said some 
things that are very chilling. It is probably more symbolic than it 
is substantive. But I think Senator Leahy and I, one Republican 
and one Democrat from different political spectrums and perspec- 
tives, really do want to engage the world in a constructive fashion. 
But we are not going to throw good money after bad. 

And if we are not welcome and if people don’t want our assist- 
ance, we are not going to force it on them. So I hope we can find 
a way to make Egypt a showcase of what can happen when people 
have free choices to make. 

So thank you very much and continue the good work. 

Dr. Shah. Thank you. 

Senator Leahy. Thank you. I concur with that, too. 

The thing is we all want you to be successful everywhere you are. 
We also know that we only have a certain amount of money avail- 
able and a certain number of people. We also realize that each 
country is different. 

Egypt, I think, is very important to that part of the world. They 
will have to decide what kind of government they want. I get frus- 
trated when I see one more government that might become a theoc- 
racy. We have to watch it carefully. 

I was in Cuba a couple of weeks ago, and USAID has democracy 
and human rights programs there. Some have been controversial 
here in the Congress. Certainly they create a lot of controversy in 
Cuba. We all want to see a democratic Cuba where human rights 
are respected. 

I am one who feels, and in fact I have said this to Fidel and Raul 
Castro personally, that in some ways our embargo has been one of 
the best things going for them. They can have a failed economic 
and political system and blame it on us. What we get out of it, of 
course, is looking foolish to the rest of the world that a nation as 
powerful as the United States maintains an embargo on a country 
that poses no threat to us. 

I don’t know what benefits there are, but we have what we have. 
If USAID has programs in Cuba that break Cuban laws, even 
though they may be laws you and I would totally disagree with, 
there are consequences. 

I do not agree with the kind of censorship that goes on in Cuba. 
I do not agree at all with their restrictions on the Internet and 
travel. I am not suggesting otherwise. I don’t agree with what they 
do there, but neither do I agree with what we do with the embargo. 

Alan Gross, who is a USAID contractor, has served 2 years as 
a prisoner in Cuba for implementing a USAID program. The Cu- 
bans agree that he is not a spy, that he is not anything other than 
a USAID contractor. But his case has become an obstacle to 
progress on some issues between the United States and Cuba. 

Have you reviewed the program that he was involved with? 
Many of us will continue to work to get him released and back to 
his family. Have you considered expanding into areas in Cuba like 
private sector development? 

Dr. Shah. Thank you, Senator. 

First, thank you for mentioning Alan Gross’ case and for your 
personal efforts to help him seek freedom and be free from his cur- 
rent situation. 
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Senator Leahy. Senator Coons of Delaware and I met with him, 
and then I personally raised his case with President Raul Castro, 
the Foreign Minister, and the head of their National Assembly. 

Dr. Shah. Well, we very much appreciate those efforts. The State 
Department is leading our efforts to try to negotiate his release 
and has been very focused on that. We have also taken some spe- 
cial measures to support his family through what is a very difficult 
situation. 

We have reviewed that case, and based on that review and a 
more comprehensive review of our efforts, we have presented a 
budget request for $15 million this year that we believe is con- 
sistent with our law. It is consistent with basic international 
human rights conventions. And it is focused on those areas where 
we think our partners are going to be able to implement some of 
these programs. 

With respect to expanding efforts to private sector development, 
we are currently restricted from pursuing broad expansions in 
those areas. And I am very focused on making sure that if we are 
putting resources into something, we are confident the conditions 
are in place to deliver results. And it probably goes without saying 
under current circumstances, it seems that is not particularly the 
case in this situation. 

Senator Leahy. Does that include private sector development? I 
met with a number of people in Cuba including, ironically enough, 
representatives of foreign companies. These companies were from 
Germany, Canada, France, Mexico, and elsewhere. They all say 
with unity “Please keep your embargo.” They want to keep the 
United States out of Cuba while they get a foothold. 

They say it with only a little bit of a smile. But there is some 
private sector development in Cuba. Certainly not what you and I 
would want, but it is a change from just a few years ago. 

Will you look at whether that is an area we could expand into? 

Dr. Shah. We will certainly look into that and look forward to 
learning more about your views from your trip and who you met 
with and what your opinions are based on that. 

Thank you. 

Senator Leahy. I also went to Haiti. I have been there a number 
of times. I know you have. I wanted to see the progress that was 
made in downtown Port-au-Prince. It was different than it was a 
year ago. The progress is still slow, but it is more encouraging. 

I met with President Martelly. In past times when I have been 
there, I have heard over and over from people that they want a 
government that cares more about the Haitian people than it does 
about itself, and maybe they have that now. I hope they do. I look 
at all the lost opportunities after the earthquake when the govern- 
ment could not or would not even respond, though there was an 
enormous amount of aid available to make life better for so many 
people there. 

One thing that goes way beyond even housing or any other issues 
is the possibility of cholera. I am told that the danger remains 
high, and of course, if it were to happen there, it could spread to 
a number of other countries. The Dominican Republic, of course, as 
it is on the same island, but also Jamaica, Mexico, Brazil, and so 
on. 
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Do you think the Haitians are prepared to respond to another 
cholera epidemic? 

Dr. Shah. Senator, I appreciate your raising Haiti. I think the 
progress has been extraordinary, given the circumstances, and we 
all want to see things move faster, but take some encouragement 
from what is happening in agriculture and establishment of im- 
provements in education, improvements in access to mobile bank- 
ing services and other types of innovations there, and some of the 
bigger private investments that are creating jobs in the industrial 
park in the north and hotel construction in Port-au-Prince. 

You mentioned President Martelly, and we continue to work 
closely with him, hope he will appoint a new Prime Minister soon 
because that is a critical position for our partnership. 

Senator Leahy. Incidentally, we urged him to move as quickly as 
he could on that. 

Dr. Shah. Great. And with respect to cholera, we were the major 
partner in rapidly moving resources to make sure that rural com- 
munities in particular had clean water, had access to medical serv- 
ices, oral rehydration, and brought the cholera disease, the case fa- 
tality rate down to I believe it is now 0.4 or 0.5, which is below — 
or 0.04, which is below the — no, I am sorry, 0.4 or 0.5, which is 
below the 1 percent, which is the international target. 

Of course, if there is a new expansion or epidemic of cholera, that 
would place a tremendous amount of strain on their already- 
strained health services capacity. In the last situation, it was really 
the United States, USAID, and the CDC working together to ad- 
dress and tamp down cholera. 

And I suspect if it were to — if it were to go out and become an 
epidemic again, it would again require a significant external re- 
sponse in order to quickly save children’s lives. 

Senator Leahy. I have talked with our ambassador there who is 
a very, very good ambassador, but he is about to leave and going 
to Dubrovnik, as I understand. It is something we may want to 
keep watching. 

Let me add one last thing on Feed the Future, and you have 
given more personal attention to that than anybody has. The ad- 
ministration has requested $1 billion in fiscal year 2013 as part of 
that initiative. The first page of the Feed the Future Web site says 
USAID is going to help tackle global food security. Nobody would 
disagree with that as a goal. 

We have provided more than $2 billion for these programs. Is 
this a 3-, 5-, or a 10-year initiative? How will we know that we are 
succeeding, and what is the timeframe that you see? 

Dr. Shah. Well 

Senator Leahy. Incidentally, I support you on this. I just want 
to know how we measure success. 

Dr. Shah. Thank you, Senator. 

I think success for our Feed the Future partnership with coun- 
tries and governments is measured in a number of ways. First, we 
need to make sure that other countries are also living up to the 
commitments that were made in 2009 at the L’Aquila summit. The 
United States is living up to them, and we are holding others to 
account in a very transparent and public way. 
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Second, this initiative is in part different because we asked more 
of our partners. We said we will do business differently, partner 
with the private sector, measure results, invest in local institu- 
tions. But we want to see the kind of policy reforms that will gen- 
erate extraordinarily effective results. 

And so, we continue to work on that aspect of the effort, and that 
is a critical ingredient. But the third and most important piece is 
we are measuring outcomes. So I can tell you today that the agri- 
cultural productivity growth rate in the countries where we are 
working is I think it is 5.6 percent, which is higher than the inter- 
national average, which is 0.7 percent. 

That is because we are investing in new technologies. We are 
working with women farmers. We are measuring outcomes. We 
have put in place a women’s empowerment index, which for the 
first time across all partners will measure whether women are get- 
ting benefits from these programs, report on that in a very trans- 
parent way, and allow us to program against it. 

And most importantly, we measure the actual outcomes we care 
about, families that move out of poverty and children who are mal- 
nourished chronically, and we are starting to see reductions there. 
And my recent favorite example is Bangladesh, which for the first 
time certain parts of Bangladesh are becoming self-sufficient in 
rice. And that is leading to improved outcomes for children’s nutri- 
tion. 

Senator Leahy. Years ago, I was chairman of the Senate Agri- 
culture Committee, and I tended to upset some of the agriculture 
lobbies here in the United States because I was urging that we 
help countries grow their own food rather than buy it, especially 
when it means buying food in the United States and shipping it 
there. Some in the farm lobby loved that, of course, because it gave 
them a market. 

I remember there were a couple of places in Africa that I visited 
where they could raise food, but the market for it was 20 miles 
away, and the condition of the roads was so poor it would take 2 
or 3 days to travel that 10 or 20 miles. Of course, for perishable 
produce, this didn’t work. 

Why don’t we spend some money — we don’t have to build the 
George Washington Parkway — to build a road like the dirt road 
that I live on in Vermont, where they could actually go 25, 35 miles 
an hour and bring the food in an hour’s time to market. That is 
just one example. 

Keep me posted what you are doing on food security. I applaud 
you for it. 

Dr. Shah. May I make a comment, Senator? 

Senator Leahy. Sure. 

Dr. Shah. You know, we agree entirely. I believe it is 8 to 10 
times less costly to help countries achieve food security and sus- 
tainability on their own self-sufficiency, as opposed to providing 
food aid during emergencies. Well, of course, we are always going 
to be there when people are struggling. 

Senator Leahy. Well, you have a tsunami. You have an earth- 
quake. No country can move it as quickly and easily as we can. 

Dr. Shah. That is right. 
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Senator Leahy. I want people to have the ability during normal 
times to be able to produce their own food. 

Dr. Shah. Absolutely. The other thing I would say, Sir, is that 
Feed the Future is a partnership across the entire Federal Govern- 
ment, and Secretary Tom Vilsack and the Department of Agri- 
culture has been a major partner, working with us to improve 
phytosanitary standards in Central America so food can enter into 
Wal-Marts, value chains there, which is helping to move thousands 
of farmers out of poverty. 

We have partnered to address wheat rust, which is a disease in 
wheat that is starting to expand in Eastern Africa and threatens 
the food supply there, but could easily threaten the food supply 
anywhere else in the world. And our partnerships are helping to 
create international research efforts that are very modern and very 
effective and, ultimately, offer very direct protections for American 
farmers as well. 

The food supply is just much more interconnected today than it 
ever has been. 


ADDITIONAL COMMITTEE QUESTIONS 

Senator Leahy. A stable food supply will bring countries that 
much further toward having a stable government and democracy. 

I will keep the record open for 1 week for the submission of writ- 
ten questions. 

[The following questions were not asked at the hearing, but were 
submitted to the Department for response subsequent to the hear- 
ing:] 


Questions Submitted by Senator Patrick J. Leahy 

AFGHANISTAN, PAKISTAN, AND IRAQ OPERATIONS 

Question. The President’s fiscal year 2013 budget request for United States Agen- 
cy for International Development (USAID) operations in Afghanistan, Pakistan, and 
Iraq operations total $331 million, including $84 million in Overseas Contingency 
Operations funding. This is 35-percent higher than fiscal year 2011. Not only does 
the cost for USAID operations in these three countries continue to rise, it is becom- 
ing a larger percentage of USAID’s total operating budget. In fiscal year 2011 and 
2012 the operating cost for these countries was 17 percent of USAID’s total oper- 
ating budget, and in fiscal year 2013 the cost is 22 percent of the total. 

How does this make sense given all the obstacles to implementing sustainable 
programs in these countries, and the pressing needs in so many other parts of the 
world? 

Answer. The fiscal year 2013 budget request for the Frontline States of Afghani- 
stan, Pakistan, and Iraq reflects the level needed to maintain current on-going oper- 
ations in countries critical to our national security. The fiscal year 2013 Operating 
Expense (OE) request for these countries is based on the most recent projections for 
security and other operational conditions and is not a result of new programs or 
staffing increases above approved levels. Since USAID’s overall fiscal year 2013 OE 
request is a relative straight line of the fiscal year 2012 appropriation, as security 
and other operating costs increase in the Frontline States it takes up a larger per- 
centage of the USAID’s total operational budget. As an agency, we have made the 
necessary trade-offs to fully support operational requirements in countries that are 
critical to our national security. 

Development assistance to Afghanistan and Pakistan remains a critical compo- 
nent to supporting our core U.S. national security objective to disrupt, dismantle, 
and defeat al Qaeda, as well as to deny safe haven to it and its affiliates in the 
region. The fiscal year 2013 OE request for Afghanistan and Pakistan reflects the 
cost of implementing and providing proper oversight of the program funds appro- 
priated in prior years. We must provide and maintain a higb level of oversight in 
order to prevent waste, fraud, and abuse. Given a vastly improved recruiting and 
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hiring process it was only this fiscal year that USAID reached the full approved ci- 
vilian surge level of 333 OE funded American staff on the ground in Afghanistan. 
As a result of reaching the full approved staffing level this year, the fiscal year 2013 
budget request represents the first time USAID has fully budgeted for the civilian 
surge for an entire fiscal year. The full approved staff level of 333 OE-funded Ameri- 
cans includes a tripling of oversight staff, contract officers, comptrollers/financial 
management officers, and lawyers. We have also increased the number of field offi- 
cers outside of Kabul, all of whom are working to improve project performance and 
oversight of U.S. taxpayer funds. USAID, working with State and the National Se- 
curity Council-coordinated interagency process, is in the process of determining the 
most-effective transition of staff levels in fiscal year 2013 and 2014 ensuring that 
the staffing levels support the overall transition and the administration’s civilian as- 
sistance objectives. 

In Pakistan, the staffing levels reflect the tripling of assistance since fiscal year 
2008 in support of our core objectives in the region. We have increased the number 
of critical oversight staff (i.e., contracting officers, financial management officers, 
and lawyers). The increased number of United States staff also reflects United 
States presence in the Consulates in Lahore, Karachi, and Peshawar in order to in- 
crease the oversight and effectiveness of assistance program implementation. As as- 
sistance levels have tripled since fiscal year 2008, we have doubled the number of 
United States direct hire and Pakistani staff over that same period in order to im- 
prove oversight. USAID’s operational costs are increasing as the embassy and 
USAID address security concerns and other operational challenges. 

Based on the most recent projection for operations in the current fiscal year as 
reported in the Congressional Budget Justification (CBJ), USAID operating require- 
ments in fiscal year 2012 were revised downward from $75.3 to $53.8 million. For 
fiscal year 2013, the budget request for Iraq is $66.2 million, which accounts for 
USAID now paying life-support costs for mission personnel through the Department 
of State’s International Cooperative Administrative Support Services (ICASS) pro- 
gram, the costs of and estimates for which can vary frequently. However, USAID’s 
actual operating costs for fiscal year 2014 are likely to continue trending downward 
due to both operational efficiencies and changing circumstances on the ground in 
Iraq. 


AFGHANISTAN SUSTAINABILITY 

Question. For years this administration and the one before it has provided billions 
of dollars in aid to Afghanistan with little thought for how the programs would be 
maintained once the funding tap dries up. I was encouraged that in June 2011, 
USAID announced its “Guidance on Sustainability of Assistance for Afghanistan”. 
Yet your total budget request for the Economic Support Fund for Afghanistan for 
fiscal year 2013 — $1.85 billion — is only $87 million les than the current fiscal year 
2012 estimate. Given how Afghanistan looks today I do not consider $1.85 billion 
a “sustainable” level. How has this guidance influenced USAID’s programs? 

Answer. The Administrator’s Sustainability Guidance is reflected in the signifi- 
cant changes in programming that we have undertaken in Afghanistan. A major 
phase of the interagency sustainability review of USAID’s Afghanistan program re- 
cently concluded. USAID also conducted the sustainability review in consultation 
with the Afghan Government and in collaboration with other donors. 

While the overall level of spending in fiscal year 2013 is roughly in line with the 
fiscal year 2012 enacted level, that funding level is consistent with U.S. Government 
and expert views, including those of the World Bank, as to what is necessary to lay 
a foundation for an economically sustainable, post-transition Afghanistan. As a re- 
sult of USAID’s sustainability review, the country program is focused on fostering 
economic growth; enabling increasingly effective governance; and fostering a more 
resilient and capable population able to advocate for government services. If funding 
were to decline dramatically in fiscal year 2013, we believe there would be negative 
effects on both the transition in 2014 and on the viability of the gains in civilian 
development. 

Consistent with the principles of sustainability, USAID will continue to increase 
the proportion of its on-budget assistance to the Afghan Government, contingent 
upon the proper oversight and requisite safeguards, while drawing down invest- 
ments in less sustainable forms of assistance. 

USAID will also continue the next phase of the sustainability review with the Af- 
ghan Government to ensure that programming reflects shared priorities, and that 
programs not addressing core objectives are phased down, eliminated, or assumed 
by other donors. For instance, the economy of Afghanistan lacks trained and skilled 
workers. Therefore, our assistance will increasingly focus on higher education and 
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vocational training to ensure Afghanistan has the workforce required to grow its 
economy over the critical transition years. 

We are also focusing on strengthening government capacity to maintain roads, 
bridges, schools, and other infrastructure built over the last 10 years, rather than 
continuing to build new infrastructure. We are targeting economic growth and agri- 
culture investments towards provinces where economic zones can generate the 
greatest number of private sector led business and job growth. In addition, we are 
reorienting our “clear/hold” stabilization programing from 17 provinces down to the 
9 that are most critical for the counterinsurgency effort. Finally, we are focusing our 
efforts in health and basic education on consolidating and maintaining the gains 
that have been made in these sectors rather than on expansion. 

PAKISTAN 

Question. Since 9/11 we have spent billions of dollars in Pakistan. Most has been 
military aid, but several billions have been for humanitarian and development pro- 
grams administered by USAID. Yet the Pakistani people’s view of the United States 
does not seem to have improved at all. In fact it may be worse. 

Are the programs we are funding in Pakistan sustainable; what are you doing to 
strengthen civilian democracy in Pakistan and with what results; and why has all 
this aid had so little impact on the Pakistanis’ opinion of the United States? 

Answer. 


SUSTAINABILITY AND CIVILIAN DEMOCRACY 

After a careful review of the Pakistan assistance portfolio during the first half of 
2011, we have determined that it remains in the United States interest to continue 
to provide civilian assistance which addresses the priorities of the Pakistani people 
and their democratically elected representatives. Continuation of civilian assistance 
remains an important tool to furthering our objective of building more capable civil- 
ian state institutions, fostering economic growth, and building non-state institutions 
that can serve as checks on political and military power. It also demonstrates 
United States staying power in the region by empowering the middle class and 
other drivers of long-term change in Pakistan. Despite challenges, over the long- 
term, a tolerant, democratic, and economically stable Pakistan both benefits the 
Pakistani people and advances United States national security, as well as security 
in the region. 

Our approach of providing a substantial percentage of the country program in the 
form of local direct assistance contributes to sustainability by strengthening the ca- 
pacity of those ministries of the Government of Pakistan, in provincial government, 
and in other important entities with whom we work, such as the FATA Secretariat. 
Similarly, our work with Pakistani nongovernmental organizations (NGO) builds ca- 
pacity and sustainability in civil society. For example, we have worked closely with 
the FATA Secretariat to strengthen their financial management and procurement 
mechanisms, but more broadly strengthen their ability to communicate with con- 
stituents and be more responsive to the people of the FATA. Another example is 
our work in Sindh Province. USAID will be helping the Sindh Department of Edu- 
cation manage resources and monitor school construction. This is essential to ensur- 
ing results can be maintained and local governments can become responsible for 
service delivery. 

Beyond governmental capacity-building, our multi-sectoral strategy aims to build 
long-term sustainability within important sectors, such as the energy sector. The 
U.S. Signature Energy Program in Pakistan has invested in policy reform, capacity 
building and efficiency improvements to reduce power losses and increase revenues, 
as well as targeted infrastructure investments to increase electricity generation. 
This effort has yielded significant results. By the end of 2013, these investments 
will have added 900 megawatts (MW) of power to the grid, including the completion 
of the Gomal Zam Dam in South Waziristan, one of Pakistan’s restive tribal areas. 
Going forward, we will continue to support infrastructure projects but, comple- 
menting those infrastructure programs, U.S. efforts will also help GOP institutions 
build the capacity needed to manage the power sector effectively and implement pol- 
icy reforms that will strengthen commercial performance in the short-term and in- 
crease access to power in the mid- to long-term. These efforts will be undertaken 
through ongoing technical assistance and implementation of improved commercial 
operation of power distribution companies and demand-side load management ini- 
tiatives. 

We will also continue important cross-cutting activities that strengthen govern- 
ance, transparency, and gender equality through programs such as the Political Par- 
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ties Development Program, the Anti-Fraud Hotline, and the Gender Equity Pro- 
gram. 

In addition, we are working to expand the ability of civil society to engage in gov- 
ernment oversight and policy advocacy, combat corruption, improve the status of 
women, and address the pressing needs of communities. For example, the Political 
Parties Development Program will work to improve the democratic performance of 
political parties to strengthen their ability to address constituent needs and grass- 
roots concerns by helping parties conduct their own research, analysis, and training 
for the formulation of increasingly responsive and informed platforms and policies, 
as well as implement internationally recognized standards for internal democracy 
and transparency. This work builds on previous USAID investment in Pakistan’s de- 
mocracy and governance that continues to provide long-term sustainable benefits. 
For example, USAID’s prior work with the Election Commission of Pakistan, includ- 
ing improving and updating Pakistan’s voter registry, will be essential to the integ- 
rity and legitimacy of upcoming general elections that are due no later than May 
2013. Those elections would mark the first civilian transfer of power in Pakistan’s 
history. 


PUBLIC OPINION 

Pakistani public opinion of the United States has historically been extremely low 
for a variety of reasons. During 2011, several events occurred — Wiki Leaks, the Ray- 
mond Davis incident, May 2, and the November cross-border incident — that have 
provided further challenges to the effort to improve Pakistani public opinion of the 
United States. 

We have continued to implement a strong branding policy in Pakistan, as detailed 
in a briefing provided for your staff last year. In 2012, USAID will focus efforts on 
raising Pakistani awareness of United States assistance. A recent USAID-funded 
study suggests that 64 percent of Pakistanis are not aware of USAID at all and 86 
percent are not aware of specific USAID projects. 

While USAID does not anticipate that increased awareness of United States civil- 
ian assistance will dramatically change historic trends in Pakistani public opinion 
of the United States, we believe increased awareness can have a long-term impact 
on public opinion. Past experience shows that greater awareness of U.S. civilian as- 
sistance does help improve overall perceptions of the United States. 

Accordingly, USAID is working closely with the Embassy Islamabad Public Affairs 
Section to positively message United States civilian assistance and increase Paki- 
stani public awareness. The USAID mission in Pakistan has contracted with one of 
Pakistan’s leading media groups to design and implement integrated information 
campaigns, primarily using television and radio as a vehicle. USAID runs a weekly 
Urdu language radio show that features USAID projects in Pakistan and is broad- 
cast across 70 percent of the country. We have also created a series of documen- 
taries about our projects, which are being broadcast on local TV stations. Addition- 
ally, USAID has engaged a local research company to conduct public opinion re- 
search that will be used to inform our strategic communications efforts and evaluate 
its effectiveness. 

While our relationship with Pakistan is complex, Pakistan’s future remains vital 
to our national security and regional interests. As challenging as the last year has 
been, we have many shared interests, and it is important we continue to find a way 
to act on those interests, even as we work through difficult issues. 

CUTS IN GLOBAL HEALTH FUNDING 

Question. The President proposes to cut funding for the neglected tropical disease 
program from $89 million in fiscal year 2012 to $67 million in fiscal year 2013. 
These diseases afflict the poorest people in the world. I am told that more than 532 
million neglected tropical disease treatments have been distributed in 21 countries 
since fiscal year 2006, but this cut would cause a sharp drop in the number of peo- 
ple treated and in the number of countries served. The President also proposes to 
cut funding for maternal and child health by $27 million, and for malaria programs 
by $31 million. We have worked hard for years to build up these programs. Why 
do these cuts make sense? 

Answer. In light of the constrained fiscal environment, USAID made difficult deci- 
sions in the development of the fiscal year 2013 budget. 

For the Neglected Tropical Disease (NTD) program, USAID remains committed to 
the control of NTDs and the advances made by this program and will strategically 
plan resources to ensure the greatest outcomes of the funding provided for this pur- 
pose. 
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USAID’s NTD program has expanded from five countries, when the program 
began in 2006, to 20 countries in 2012. To date, the program has delivered more 
than 500 million NTD treatments to 200 million people. Documentation of control 
and elimination of the targeted diseases on a district-level basis is now underway. 
In order to continue toward national level control and elimination, USAID will con- 
tinue to prioritize those countries closest to elimination. 

USAID’s NTD program leverages billions of dollars’ worth of pharmaceutical do- 
nations each year. Pharmaceutical partners have significantly increased their dona- 
tions because of the demand USAID’s support for treatment programs has created. 
USAID will continue to advocate for other partners to increase their support and 
commitments to NTDs so the gains made to date are not lost and we can continue 
to maximize the leverage from these pharmaceutical partners. 

Every year in developing countries, 7.6 million children younger than age of 5 die, 
two-thirds of which are preventable. USAID goals are to reduce under-5 mortality 
by 35 percent and maternal mortality by 30 percent across assisted countries. Sub- 
stantial mortality reduction for mothers and children in the developing world is the 
result of a strategic use of resources from donors, governments, and families them- 
selves. Mortality reductions are achieved by USAID investments in maternal and 
child health (MCH), malaria, nutrition, and family planning programs. USAID’s ma- 
ternal and child health resources are focused in the 24 MCH priority countries 
under the Global Health Initiative, which account for more than 70 percent of 
under-5 mortality. 

In fiscal year 2013, USAID will expand investment in vaccines through our con- 
tribution to the Global Alliance for Vaccines and Immunization (GAVI Alliance), 
where the U.S. Government will take advantage of the ability to leverage resources 
from other donors and increase the effectiveness of this investment. Immunization 
programs presently prevent approximately 2.5 million under-5 deaths each year. By 
expanding the coverage of existing vaccines and introducing new immunizations, we 
believe we can save the lives of 4 million children over just the next 5 years. To 
do this, we need to deliver routine vaccines in new combinations, as well as intro- 
duce new vaccines against childhood killers, which includes acute respiratory infec- 
tions and diarrheal disease to all children, and especially hard to reach children who 
are presently not receiving any vaccinations. The impact of the new pneumococcal 
conjugate vaccine, which protects against acute respiratory infections, could reduce 
the deaths from childhood pneumonia by up to 500,000 every year. Similarly, the 
rotavirus vaccine that combats diarrhea could save 300,000 children who die every 
year from extreme diarrhea. 

Fiscal year 2012 increases in funding for the President’s Malaria Initiative (PMI) 
have allowed for the expansion of activities and geographic coverage within both Ni- 
geria and the Democratic Republic of the Congo (DRC), which together account for 
almost one-half of all malaria cases in Africa, while maintaining coverage and sus- 
taining gains in the remaining PMI countries. Further expansion of program activi- 
ties in Nigeria and the DRC will be possible with the fiscal year 2013 budget re- 
quest level. PMI will continue to collaborate closely with other donors and partners 
to seek cost savings and sustain the gains achieved in focus countries. 

JOSEPH KONY AND THE LORD’S RESISTANCE ARMY 

Question. Your fiscal year 2013 budget request does not mention the Lord’s Re- 
sistance Army (LRA) or anything about implementing the LRA Disarmament and 
Recovery Act. Is that an oversight? What more could be done to help Kony’s victims 
recover, to support the early warning network and the disarmament and reintegra- 
tion of former LRA combatants, especially child soldiers? 

Answer. While a specific LRA line item is not included in the fiscal year 2013 
budget, USAID will continue to assist those affected by the LRA in Uganda, the 
Central African Republic (CAR), the Democratic Republic of the Congo (DRC), and 
South Sudan with humanitarian and development assistance in fiscal year 2013. 
USAID’s fiscal year 2013 CBJ includes approximately $82 million for reintegration, 
recovery and development of conflict-affected populations in Northern Uganda, in- 
cluding 1.8 million people who had been displaced by the LRA. USAID’s fiscal year 
2013 budget request also includes funding for development programs in South 
Sudan, a portion of which will be in LRA-affected areas (the southwestern region 
of the country) and could benefit individuals affected by LRA violence. USAID as- 
sistance in Western Equatoria State includes construction of feeder roads that will 
enable agricultural products to get to market, market electrification assistance, 
basic education services, primary healthcare delivery, English language instruction 
via radio programs, technical assistance to improve the quality of the water supply 
in the area, and fertilizer and seed distribution programs. 
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USAID will continue to utilize humanitarian assistance funds to address emer- 
gency needs in the DRC, CAR, and South Sudan related to the impact of LRA vio- 
lence, including food security, economic recovery, health and protection assistance, 
as well as continuing reintegration assistance for children formerly abducted by the 
LRA. USAID, in conjunction with the Department of State’s Bureau for Population, 
Refugees, and Migration (PRM) will continue to monitor the humanitarian needs of 
LRA-affected communities and deliver needs-based humanitarian assistance 
throughout the region. In addition, we have launched a new Counter-Trafficking in 
Persons policy and are elevating our focus on trafficking in and around conflict 
areas; we will be particularly focused on the DRC. 

Question. How do you regard the potential for social media to inform the public 
and rally support in response to crises — whether to stop the effects of climate 
change, punish war criminals in Sri Lanka, or some other compelling issue? 

Answer. USAID recognizes that social media is a proven catalytic force in global 
politics and requires timely, consistent, and relevant communication to be effective. 
Social media has great potential to both inform the public and rally support around 
a cause, and when harnessed correctly, positions USAID to be truly effective in en- 
gaging directly with myriad development stakeholders. In times of immediate crisis, 
like natural disaster or conflict situations, user-generated social media content often 
provides the world with the first glimpses of the disaster. These on-the-ground 
testimonials can be vital in rallying support for direct action, thus resulting in a 
timelier and ultimately more-effective response to distressed areas. 

With longer-term crises, like famine, drought, or public health issues, a more 
measured and intentional approach can and should be taken. Social media provides 
a streamlined, yet far reaching, avenue for engaging the public in the places where 
they both consume and share content within their immediate circles of influence 
and beyond. A strong social media campaign can leverage the critical opportunity 
to reach not only our natural audiences, but their extended audiences as well. The 
primary key to that virality is providing timely and relevant content of a quality 
that is worth sharing. 

To that end, USAID partnered with the Ad Council in September 2011 to raise 
awareness of the serious plight of more than 10 million people who have been at 
risk from the famine, war, and drought affecting the Horn of Africa. Through this 
partnership, USAID produced several public service announcements (PSAs), which 
featured celebrities, professional athletes and well-known personalities, and have 
aired nearly 20,000 times, reaching an audience of more than 45 million people. 
These same PSAs garnered more than 150 million forward actions through 
Facebook, Twitter, email, and YouTube, and increased attention to and support for 
the efforts to ameliorate the situation in the Horn of Africa. 

Internationally, USAID’s missions utilize various social media platforms with in- 
creasing regularity, and within the last year, USAID has seen an exponential in- 
crease specifically with engagement via Facebook and Twitter accounts. Recognizing 
the need to engage with development stakeholders in a meaningful way through the 
social media realm, USAID is actively working toward institutionalizing dem- 
onstrated successes and best practices by supporting its missions’ use of these plat- 
forms. Further, the State Department (Embassy Public Affairs Sections) and USAID 
(Communications Offices) work together in the field to improve their communica- 
tions collaboration and develop cohesive strategies that incorporate USAID outreach 
efforts, leverage different networks, and reach relevant target audiences. This infor- 
mation is also shared with the USAID Washington Social Media team to further 
promotion via domestic audiences. 

DEVELOPMENT GRANTS PROGRAM 

Question. I started the Development Grants Program (DGP) several years ago to 
provide a relatively small amount of money — $45 million out of a total Development 
Assistance account of more than $2 billion — to provide small NGOs with grants of 
less than $2 million for innovative proposals. The purpose was to support mostly 
local NGOs that cannot compete for big USAID grants. Unfortunately, USAID did 
not implement the program as intended. 

One of the key goals of your procurement reform is to be able to support more 
grants to smaller NGOs. But given your track record with the DGP, it is hard to 
be optimistic. Why can’t these DGPs be made available for projects in any sector — 
agriculture, environment, education, democracy and governance, water and sanita- 
tion, you name it — at any USAID mission that receives a proposal that qualifies? 

Answer. In its first 3 years of programming, the DGP has been successful at 
broadening the USAID partner base by providing direct grants to 38 small U.S. pri- 
vate voluntary organizations and 104 small local NGOs, the majority of which had 
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not received any prior direct USAID funding. In addition to providing small grants, 
the program continues to provide capacity building to strengthen the organizations 
and provide critical program support to missions. 

DGP is valued by missions and has become an important way that missions di- 
rectly engage with small nontraditional partners that have access to underserved 
communities. In many instances, DGP relationships have grown into long-term part- 
nerships supporting core mission goals. 

In Zambia for example, under the DGP, a local NGO implemented a Water and 
Sanitation program in schools which increased sustainable access to safe drinking 
water and sanitation facilities, improved hygiene, and addressed environmental 
issues that impacted education quality and learner performance. The structured and 
consistent support to the local NGO under the DGP resulted in effective planning, 
implementation and monitoring of activities as well as a strong collaboration and 
positive working relationship with government officials, schools, communities and 
other key stakeholders. Valuing the local NGO’s reach into the most rural commu- 
nities, the mission, with its own funds, more than doubled the size of the award 
to the organization and now considers them as a strong development partner in its 
Water and Sanitation program. 

All of USAID’s programs must address the balance between development prior- 
ities and budget realities. In the context of the DGP, USAID finds that mission ca- 
pacity to program through local organizations and a greater number of smaller part- 
ners is increasing to meet the same goals. Further, unlike the first 3 years of pro- 
gramming in which all of the DGP funds were encumbered with sector directives, 
in fiscal year 2012, more than one-half of the appropriated funds will not be re- 
quired to be used with specified sectors. 


HAITI 

Question. Some public health experts say the international response to the cholera 
epidemic was fraught with problems, the incidence of cholera in some parts of Haiti 
today remains among the highest in the world, the danger of another cholera epi- 
demic in Haiti is high, and the country is far less prepared to respond than it was 
a year ago. If cholera were to spread to Jamaica, Mexico, or Brazil, it could be disas- 
trous. How do you respond to these concerns? Do you believe the United States Gov- 
ernment’s support for cholera management in Haiti is sufficient to prevent another 
epidemic; and, if so, why? 

Answer. Experts view the rapid spread of cholera within the region — with the 
high mortality rates seen during the early onset in Haiti — as highly unlikely, in 
large part, because sanitation systems are more advanced, and access to healthcare 
is greater. 

As the rainy season approaches, our focus continues to be on supporting the Hai- 
tian Government in the prevention and treatment of cholera. The U.S. Government 
has integrated cholera response into our long-term health programming, ensuring 
that we are helping to combat the disease as long as it continues to threaten the 
country. The United States Government has also taken precautions by 
prepositioning cholera response commodities throughout Haiti. Though spikes in 
cases are possible with the onset of the rainy season, the fact that the case-fatality 
rate has remained less than 1 percent for several months is good indication that 
people understand what to do when symptoms occur and that the system itself is 
able to manage the cases that occur. 

Since the cholera epidemic began a year-and-a-half ago, USAID has provided chol- 
era treatment through our health service delivery sites, which provide access to care 
for approximately 50 percent of the Haitian population. Today, the U.S. Government 
continues to manage the epidemic primarily through our basic health services. All 
sites in USAID’s network are capable of treating new cholera cases. All staff are 
appropriately trained, and commodities such as oral rehydration salts and IV fluids 
are on hand to treat patients. 

In addition, the U.S. Government continues to support improvements in access to 
safe drinking water, improved sanitation, and hygiene for the people of Haiti, as 
these represent long-term solutions to the cholera epidemic and to many other pub- 
lic health problems that hinder the health of the Haitian people and the develop- 
ment of the Haitian nation. To date, the U.S. Government has spent more than $73 
million to fight cholera in Haiti. 

PROTECTING FORESTS AND INDIGENOUS PEOPLE 

Question. Last year, we transferred the position of Advisor for Indigenous People 
from the State Department to USAID. Do you know if a search is underway to fill 
that position? It is important because USAID gets involved in everything from 
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building roads to logging in tropical forests which directly impact indigenous people, 
and their governments often run roughshod over their rights and territories. We are 
seeing that today in Peru, where the Amazon is being carved up for oil, gas and 
logging concessions, and I want to be sure there is a person at USAID with author- 
ity who indigenous people have access to who will look out for their interests. 

Answer. USAID shares your commitment to elevating the interests of indigenous 
peoples, which are currently integrated into many areas of programming, including 
land tenure and property rights, forestry and biodiversity, resource governance, rule 
of law, human rights, and community health programs. 

With respect to the position of the Advisor for Indigenous Peoples Issues, which 
was transferred to USAlD with the passage of the fiscal year 2012 appropriations 
bill, we are working at the highest levels of USAID to determine the appropriate 
scope of duties for this position, its optimal home within the organization, and asso- 
ciated resource requirements. We look forward to consulting with your staff to move 
this forward as expeditiously as possible. 

EVALUATION POLICY 

Question. USAID adopted a new evaluation policy in January 2011 which changed 
the requirements for evaluating the effectiveness of USAID projects and programs. 
I agree that the way USAID evaluates the effectiveness of its programs needs to 
be more credible, but I worry that the emphasis on quantitative analysis is overly- 
simplistic and focuses on short-term impact, rather than longer-term outcomes 
which can be influenced by many factors. I am not sure your results will be accu- 
rate. How do you respond? 

Answer. USAID’s Evaluation Policy has been recognized by the Center for Global 
Development for “fostering a new culture, of transparency and learning.” The Amer- 
ican Evaluation Association has also cited the policy as a model other Federal agen- 
cies should follow. USAID’s Evaluation Policy was created to recommit USAID to 
“obtain systematic, meaningful feedback about the success and shortcomings of its 
endeavors”, and this includes stronger quantitative and qualitative analysis. The 
Policy does not place an emphasis on quantitative analysis to the exclusion of other 
methods. Rather it requires that USAID-funded evaluations use methods that gen- 
erate the highest quality and most-credible evidence that corresponds to the ques- 
tions being asked, taking into consideration time, budget, and other practical consid- 
erations. Given the nature of development activities, both qualitative and quan- 
titative methods yield valuable findings, and a combination of both is often optimal. 

To ensure that USAID’s evaluations address longer-term outcomes, evaluation re- 
quirements are written into the guidance for the missions’ Country Development 
Cooperation Strategies (CDCS). Missions identify longer-term outcomes of the 
USAlD country program in the CDCS and specify indicators to routinely track 
change and evaluation questions to be addressed over the period of the strategy. In 
addition to the CDCS, evaluation is integrated throughout the USAID Program 
Cycle, which includes long- and medium-term outcomes and includes developing and 
implementing policies and strategies, project design and implementation, perform- 
ance monitoring, and learning from experience to improve development outcomes 
and inform resource requests. 

The Evaluation Policy and USAID’s efforts to build evaluation capacity, particu- 
larly in missions, to conduct high-quality evaluation will lead to increasingly accu- 
rate, unbiased, relevant, and transparent evaluations. USAID is investing in class- 
room training in evaluation methods for staff, creating tools, and resources to guide 
staff and partners, and providing direct technical assistance to staff engaged in eval- 
uation design and management. USAID’s Bureau for Policy, Planning and Learning 
and USAID technical and regional bureaus are working on the sectoral and multi- 
country learning that complements mission evaluations and tracks longer-term out- 
comes. For example, the new Center for Democracy, Human Rights and Governance 
has established the Evaluating Democracy and Governance Effectiveness initiative; 
a comprehensive, long-term program to measure the impact and effectiveness of var- 
ious approaches to democratic development and incorporate the findings into USAID 
policies and programs through outreach, training, and field support. 


Questions Submitted by Senator Daniel K. Inouye 

Question. Dr. Shah, I commend the U.S. Agency for International Development 
(USAID) in its efforts to improve the delivery of foreign assistance in more-efficient 
ways. With the President’s announced shift in our national security strategy to focus 
more on the Asia-Pacific region, would you please elaborate on enhancements, new 
areas of interest, or ways USAID will strengthen its work in the region? 
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Answer. USAID has responded to the administration’s focus on the Asia-Pacific 
region by enhancing existing programs, expanding into new areas of focus and 
strengthening our collaborative work in the region. We will work with Asian coun- 
tries facing management, governance, and social challenges that impede progress 
and growth. USAID will enhance key bilateral relationships, such as those in the 
Philippines and Indonesia, where U.S. Government partnership agreements are ele- 
vating broad based, inclusive economic growth as development priorities. 

In Burma, where emerging reform presents a new opening, United States Govern- 
ment officials have been able to travel to Burma to meet with government officials 
and civil society to determine the country’s development needs. On April 4, 2012, 
following Burma’s successful by-elections, USAID announced the re-establishment of 
an in-country USAID mission in Rangoon as part of the United States Government’s 
commitment to support the Burmese people, reform-minded governmental officials 
and other Burmese leaders who are seeking constructive engagement to advance re- 
form in the country. 

USAID Forward and Procurement Reform policies are changing the way we con- 
duct business — broadening our collaborative partner base and making it easier for 
small businesses, local institutions, and other donors to partner with us. As two ex- 
amples: 

— USAID’s work with Association of Southeast Asian Nations Dialogue partners 
supports regional program coordination, climate change initiatives, disaster 
management and regional trade; and 

— USAID efforts promote important multi-donor and multilateral coordination on 
issues such as the development of hydro-power on the Mekong River. 

Question. Senate Report 112-85, the Senate’s State, Foreign Operations, and Re- 
lated Programs Appropriations Act for fiscal year 2012, which was referenced in the 
Consolidated Appropriations Act, House Report 112-331, directed the Secretary of 
State to follow guidance included in Senate Report 112-74 related to the Compact 
of Free Association (Compact) agreements with the Federated States of Micronesia, 
the Republic of the Marshall Islands (RMI), and the Republic of Palau. It also di- 
rected the Secretary to work within the U.S. Government interagency process to ad- 
dress the domestic impacts of Compact migrants on affected jurisdictions. Could you 
please explain what, if any, involvement and role USAID has in this process? 

Answer. USAID is responsible for United States disaster assistance and recon- 
struction services in the RMI and the Federated States of Micronesia (FSM), which 
the United States Government is obligated to provide as stipulated in the Compact. 
While our disaster response and reconstruction program does not directly address 
the domestic impacts of Compact migrants, it does support these countries’ ability 
to anticipate and mitigate the effects of natural disasters. Our efforts help reduce 
the number of Compact citizens who will have to migrate to the United States due 
to disasters. 

Question. With respect to the Compact countries, currently, the Departments of 
the Interior and State participate in the Joint Economic Management Committee 
and Joint Economic Management and Fiscal Accountability Committees to strength- 
en the management and accountability of assistance provided to Compact countries. 
This involves a review of the development plans and other planning and budget doc- 
uments of the governments, as well as monitoring the progress being made toward 
sustainable economic development and budgetary self-reliance. USAID’s mission is 
development assistance to countries for the purpose of helping them gain stability 
and sustainability. I believe this is an area USAID’s experience and technical exper- 
tise would be invaluable, and would be interested to learn what involvement USAlD 
may have in this process and what it might be able to lend to the Departments of 
the Interior and State. 

Answer. USAID has more than 50 years of experience in partnering with govern- 
ments to build sustainable institutional capacity in developing countries. We have 
developed technical expertise in improving governments’ capacity to formulate and 
implement economic development plans; improve fiscal stability; reinforce 
anticorruption measures; and strengthen rule of law. While USAID’s program is 
limited to disaster assistance in the RMI and FSM, we welcome opportunities to 
share our technical expertise in other areas critical for the Compact countries’ sus- 
tainable economic development. 

When the Federal Emergency Management Agency (FEMA) of the Department of 
Homeland Security was responsible for disaster assistance under the Compact, that 
FEMA’s role was restricted to disaster relief and reconstruction. USAID is now able 
to fulfill the U.S. Government’s obligations under the Compact, while helping to 
strengthen each country’s capacity for disaster mitigation, response, recovery, and 
reconstruction at both national and community levels. USAID will work with the 
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Departments of the Interior and State to ensure our programs are complementary 
in building sustainable institutional capacity. 

Question. I am interested in learning what USAID’s plans are for development as- 
sistance in the larger context of the South and Western Pacific, and what it is cur- 
rently undertaking in this key strategic area. 

Answer. USAID seeks to play a key role in deepening U.S. Government engage- 
ment in the Pacific region. Our programs in the Pacific are regionally focused, but 
target South and Western Pacific countries, including Papua New Guinea (PNG), 
RMI, FSM, Kiribati, Nauru, Palau, Samoa, Solomon Islands, Fiji, Vanuatu, and 
Tonga. 

The value of U.S. Government presence is magnified by our programs’ focus on 
issues that pose the greatest socio-economic threat to the Pacific island countries: 

— Mitigating the negative impacts of global climate change in a region that is 
among the most vulnerable in the world to the adverse effects of climate 
change, but least able to respond; 

— Addressing the impact of HIV/AlDS in PNG, which suffers from the highest 
HIV/AIDS epidemic rate in the Pacific; and, 

— Strengthening democratic institutions in PNG and Fiji, where democracy is still 
fragile. 

To further maximize the impact of our programs, USAID: 

— Collaborates and leverages the funding of key donors in the region, including 
Australia, New Zealand, and Japan and other multilateral organizations such 
as the United Nations, the World Bank, and Asian Development Bank; 

— Supports key regional institutions; and 

— Forges greater synergy and unity of effort among the different U.S. Government 
agencies working in the region for a more-effective “whole-of-government” ap- 
proach that makes the best use of limited resources. 

The opening of USAID’s satellite office in Port Moresby, Papua New Guinea in 
October 2011 is a recent example of increased U.S. engagement in the region. 
USAID’s presence has contributed to expanding the U.S. Government’s outreach and 
diplomatic capacity in the region. 

Question. Would you please tell me what USAID’s plan for economic/development 
assistance is for the country to the Philippines? 

Answer. A team of economists from the United States and the Philippines ana- 
lyzed and identified the country’s most binding constraints to growth. To ensure the 
Government of the Philippines ownership of the new approach, the analysis was a 
collaborative effort and included development objectives outlined in the Philippines 
Development Plan (PDP), 2011-2016. The PDP is a document developed by the Gov- 
ernment of the Philippines that closely aligns with the United States’ 5-year strat- 
egy from 2012-2016. Under the new strategy, USAID will focus on two key areas 
to address economic/development assistance in the Philippines: 

— regulatory reform; and 

— fiscal space 

areas identified as among the most critical constraints that prevent the Philippines 
from realizing its full economic potential. 

The United States Government supports the Government of the Philippines meas- 
ures to reduce the cost of doing business, improve the investment climate, ensure 
that import regulations are science-based, and ease restrictions on market entry. 
Rule of law and judiciary reforms will support these critical initiatives. The Govern- 
ment of the Philippines has committed to streamlining business procedures (predict- 
ability, reliability, and efficiency) at national and local levels to reduce the country’s 
cost of doing business and they have committed to improving the overall investment 
climate through regulatory reforms. The Government of the Philippines is pursing 
implementation of the Anti-Red Tape law and a Philippine Business Registry sys- 
tem to establish an on-line system for national business registration. 

Improving fiscal space is the second key area on which USAID will work. Low 
government revenue due to a narrow tax base and ineffective expenditure manage- 
ment, caused in part by favoritism in government contracting, inhibit growth. 
Through this strategy, programs will address inefficient revenue generation, 
strengthen tax collection enforcement and improve expenditure management of the 
Government of the Philippines agencies. 

Question. In your testimony, you spoke about the focus being given to North Afri- 
ca and the Middle East, especially following the revolutions in the region early last 
year. How does USAID plan to sustain its various assistance, economic and reform 
oriented, while shifting focus to the Asia-Pacific region and maintaining the current 
operational tempo in Iraq and Afghanistan? 

Answer. In North Africa and the Middle East, USAID will remain an active and 
sustained partner as the region transforms. As the U.S. Government shifts focus to 
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the Asia-Pacific, we are utilizing our resources differently. Through innovation and 
reinvention, USAID will expand focus to the Asia-Pacific while sustaining our cur- 
rent efforts elsewhere. In October 2011, USAID opened an office in Port Moresby, 
Papua New Guinea, to manage programs throughout the Pacific Islands. Addition- 
ally, USAID will re-open its mission in Rangoon to better serve the nascent demo- 
cratic process in Burma and provide increased oversight to our on-going programs. 

USAID is in the midst of finishing a comprehensive portfolio review in Afghani- 
stan. Last June, Administrator Shah issued Sustainability Guidance that mandates 
all programs in Afghanistan be reviewed and adjusted to ensure they are imple- 
mented with the driving principles of accountability, sustainability, and social and 
gender inclusion, and that they be implemented in partnership with the Afghan gov- 
ernment. Allocation of aid resources will increasingly be based on maximizing capac- 
ity-building initiatives and development impacts as aid budgets shrink to enable a 
viable Afghan transition. 

USAID’s projects in Iraq transitioned from stabilization assistance to development 
assistance beginning in 2009. The State Department, USAID, and our other U.S. 
Government partners continue to meet the challenge of operating successfully in a 
dynamic environment while still maintaining the safety of our personnel by: 

— Contracting third-party monitoring and evaluation specialists who have greater 
access to project sites, are less limited by security concerns, and possess local 
knowledge. 

— Employing local Iraqi professionals to provide an additional layer of oversight 
and greater access to project sites, beneficiaries, and counterparts. 

— USAID employs more than 1,100 implementing personnel in Iraq, nearly 1,000 
of whom are local Iraqi employees, or 90 percent. 

Question. The American Schools and Hospitals Abroad (ASHA) program is very 
important to assisting our friends and partners overseas. I have been very sup- 
portive of ASHA in the past, in particular its work in Israel. Would you please ex- 
plain how much an average ASHA grantee receives, and how many grantees ASHA 
supports? Finally, I have supported efforts by the Israel Center for Excellence in 
Education (ICEE) in the past, and I understand they have benefited from ASHA 
support many years ago. Dr. Shah, would you please explain how the grant process 
has changed over the years, and if ICEE submitted a grant application, I would be 
interested in learning about its current status. 

Answer. USAID’s ASHA program administers a worldwide grant program that re- 
flects both the pioneering spirit and the generosity of citizens of the United States. 
USAID appreciates your past and future support of the program, including its work 
in Israel. 

In order to ensure an equitable distribution of ASHA funds to entities whose pro- 
posals best support the program’s objectives, ASHA conducts a fair and competitive 
process in order to allocate grant funds each year. On average, ASHA receives ap- 
proximately 80-100 applications in response to the annual Request for Applications. 
Of that number, 25-35 new grants are awarded annually. The individual grant 
awards range from $150,000 to $2,000,000. 

USAID/ASHA has recently modified the grant process in the last year by utilizing 
www.grants.gov as the means to post its Request for Applications, fiscal year 2012 
funding requests are currently being reviewed by a USAID Technical Evaluation 
Committee, and it is anticipated that final agency recommendations will be made 
in June or July 2012. 

ICEE did not submit an application for this past grant application cycle, which 
ended October 31, 2011. We appreciate your show of support and encourage ICEE 
to apply to the upcoming grant application cycle, which will be available on 
www.grants.gov in June or July 2012. 


Questions Submitted by Senator Tom Harkin 

Question. While I commend the efforts being made by the United States Agency 
for International Development (USAID) to cut waste in the delivery of its assistance, 
I wish to assure that we maintain a broad connection between democracy and labor 
rights groups in the United States with their counterpart partners in developing na- 
tions. This is especially important when we want to promote such groups around 
the world, often in countries where direct associations with the U.S. Government 
is problematic. Can you tell me how USAID is balancing the important role these 
intermediary organizations play with its efforts at greater localization of assistance 
contracts? 
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Answer. USAID will continue to offer significant support to international democ- 
racy and labor rights groups, particularly as they support local counterpart organi- 
zations. 

The connection between local organizations in developing countries and democracy 
and labor organizations in the United States is supported through the Agency’s 
guidance regarding incorporation of Local Capacity Development into USAID project 
designs. Building strong partnerships between local and American organizations 
that respond to similar issues, or have similar organizational missions, can facilitate 
the emergence of stronger promotion of democracy and labor rights. Considering the 
potential value of such relationships is part of appropriate project design, and is re- 
inforced through the guidance that is shared with missions. 

This is especially true in the area of international labor rights programming. 
USAID supports U.S. intermediary organizations, like the Solidarity Center and the 
International Labor Rights Fund, in order to leverage specialized expertise to 
strengthen unions and labor rights nongovernmental organizations (NGOs) in devel- 
oping countries and connect them to the global labor movement. A good example of 
this is USAID’s $37.5 million Global Labor Program (GLP) Leader with Associates 
Award, a 5-year program with the Solidarity Center that is currently active in nine 
countries and four regions (Africa, Asia, Latin America, and Eastern Europe). Due 
to the Solidarity Center’s successful capacity building of local unions and labor 
rights NGOs, this support helps prepare the type of local organizations that USAID 
seeks to strengthen through local capacity development and localized assistance con- 
tracts. USAID recognizes that support to U.S. intermediaries like the Solidarity 
Center and the International Labor Rights Forum, a consortium partner in USAID’s 
Global Civil Society Strengthening Program, is important to this effort. 

USAID also promotes democracy groups in developing countries by encouraging 
USAID missions to incorporate them into the monitoring and evaluation of USAID 
programs that use partner country systems, thus bringing a more-sustainable form 
of accountability to developing country governments. This is reflected in USAID’s 
policy on the use of partner country systems. 

Question. I very much applaud your efforts to strengthen independent civil society 
and NGOs around the world. Can you outline how the President’s budget request 
will support the strengthening of democracy, human rights groups, and labor unions 
around the world through funding by USAID? How is USAID strengthening worker 
rights in Arab Spring countries that have seen trade unions leading efforts for de- 
mocratization? 

Answer. The President’s budget request for fiscal year 2013 includes $2.84 billion 
for State Department and USAID programs to strengthen democracy, human rights 
and governance worldwide. Under this broad rubric, both the State Department and 
USAID will plan programs to: 

— ensure free and fair elections; 

— promote freedom of association and strengthen civil society organizations; 

— support human rights organizations in their monitoring and advocacy efforts; 
support independent media; and 

— strengthen labor unions and worker rights. 

USAID’s programs promote freedom of association, working to ensure that NGO 
laws provide an enabling environment for a vibrant, independent civil society sector. 
USAID also builds the organizational capacity of NGOs to advocate on behalf of con- 
stituents, influence policy dialogues, and hold governments accountable for their 
performance. In the Middle East, USAID’s programs focus on empowering new ac- 
tors, including women, youth, minorities, and other communities that have been ex- 
cluded from political and economic power. 

USAID support for workers’ rights revolves around the GLP, implemented by the 
Solidarity Center, which promotes international core labor standards, works to im- 
prove workers’ access to justice, and supports independent, democratic labor unions 
and NGOs. 

USAID has workers’ rights programs in Ukraine, Georgia, Bangladesh, Cambodia, 
South Africa, Liberia, Mexico, Honduras, Brazil, Peru, Colombia, Kyrgyzstan, and 
Vietnam. While USAID does not have specific programs focusing on workers’ rights 
in the Middle East and North Africa, the Department of State’s Bureau for Democ- 
racy, Human Rights and Labor is supporting independent trade unions in Egypt. 
USAID coordinates its programming closely with the Department of State. 
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Questions Submitted by Senator Mary L. Landrieu 

VULNERABLE CHILDREN 

Question. In just 9 days, the inspirational video created by the American non- 
governmental organization Invisible Children — which focuses on Lord’s Resistance 
Army (LRA) leader Joseph Kony — has attracted more than 78 million views on 
YouTube and generated hundreds of thousands of dollars in donations on its release 
day alone. Louisiana constituents, particularly younger Louisianans, have been con- 
tacting my office nonstop in support of the “Kony 2012” movement with phone calls 
and emails. Though the size of the LRA is dwindling and Joseph Kony is now 
thought to be operating from the Congo or the Central African Republic (CAR), some 
440,000 Ugandans have been displaced by the conflict — most of them children. 

Do you mind detailing the United States Agency for International Development’s 
(USAID) support for these conflict-affected children and former child soldiers in 
Uganda? 

Could you explain USAID’s efforts to restore the livelihoods of conflict-affected 
children? Is there a focus on reconnecting these children with the families from 
which they were kidnapped? 

Answer. USAID has been heavily engaged in addressing the needs of LRA-af- 
fected communities since the late 1980s, when USAID began providing humani- 
tarian assistance in Northern Uganda. Although the threat of the LRA has shifted 
from terrorizing communities in Northern Uganda to CAR, the Democratic Republic 
of Congo and South Sudan, USAID remains committed to addressing the needs of 
affected populations, including children, in Uganda. In fiscal year 2011, USAID pro- 
vided approximately $102 million in assistance to Northern Uganda. The needs of 
children, women, and other vulnerable groups are addressed through programs that 
promote reconciliation, restore livelihoods and rebuild the region. USAID programs 
do not isolate child soldiers, but rather integrate them and their unique needs into 
our programs designed to promote reconciliation. By linking the specific needs of for- 
merly abducted persons with those of their communities, USAID ensures a whole- 
of-community approach that addresses both the short- and long-term needs of con- 
flict-affected children and former child soldiers. USAID programming to support 
conflict-affected children and their communities in Northern Uganda include: 

— psychosocial support; 

— vocational and leadership training; 

— peace education; 

— livelihoods training and agricultural extension; 

— community consensus-building; and 
— provision of family support social services. 

As the needs in Northern Uganda have evolved from short-term, quick-impact 
transition initiatives to longer-term development, USAID has transitioned its work 
in Northern Uganda to address these long-term issues. As an example, the Sup- 
porting Access to Justice, Fostering Equity and Peace program is a new 5-year pro- 
gram that continues peace and reconciliation efforts in LRA-affected areas and 
proactively addresses emerging development issues and conflict drivers, such as 
land disputes and government service delivery. 

USAID began transitioning from providing emergency food assistance to inter- 
nally displaced persons (IDPs) in the camps to supporting the return of IDPs to 
their former homes. Since 2006, USAID/FFP has provided more than $100 million 
in title II Development Food assistance benefiting 87,000 families in 21 districts in 
Northern Uganda. This assistance has included: 

— support for increased agriculture production; 

— HIV/AIDS awareness; 

— infrastructure development; 

— maternal and child health and nutrition; and 
— water, sanitation, and hygiene. 

PROCUREMENT REFORM 

Question. The administration has said that it wants to make foreign aid more ef- 
fective and efficient and has made some progress on this, particularly through the 
USAID Forward agenda. I’ve been a supporter of procurement reform and was 
pleased to see that just this past month, USAID simplified its regulations so that 
the agency can support smaller businesses in the United States and abroad — sup- 
porting economic growth in areas that really need it — when buying goods and serv- 
ices. The President’s fiscal year 2013 budget requests that $16 million be appro- 
priated to the USAID operating expenses account to support the USAID Forward 
agenda, and particularly procurement reform. The request notes that several new 
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civil service positions are needed to implement procurement reform to develop 
smaller contracts appropriate for partner country systems. 

What other local procurement activities are envisioned by this $16 million? 

Answer. The $16 million identified in the President’s fiscal year 2013 budget for 
procurement reform includes $13 million in fiscal year 2012 appropriated operating 
expenses (OE) and $3 million in the fiscal year 2013 appropriation. Per the fiscal 
year 2012 statement of managers provision that at least $25 million of the appro- 
priation be made available for procurement reform in fiscal years 2012 and 2013, 
the $13 million reflects the carryover funding for fiscal year 2013 activities. Hence, 
only $3 million for 16 new civil service positions for procurement reform is re- 
quested for appropriation in fiscal year 2013. 

With the additional funding, USAID will be able to field more acquisition per- 
sonnel to support the increased local procurement activities and related local capac- 
ity development interventions. Additional work includes the need to complete pre- 
award surveys for local organizations that have never had a direct award with the 
U.S. Government, assess the capacity development needs of the organizations, and 
provide capacity-building support to ensure accountability for U.S. taxpayer funds 
and compliance with U.S. law and policy requirements. 

Question. Additionally, what steps have heen taken to help both small U.S. and 
developing country businesses know about and take advantage of these recent regu- 
latory changes? 

Answer. USAID has increased and focused its outreach efforts to both small U.S. 
and developing country businesses to inform them of the Implementation and Pro- 
curement Reform Initiative and opportunities for direct and indirect partnership im- 
plementing USAID-managed development resources. For U.S. small businesses, 
USAID’s Office of Small and Disadvantaged Business Utilization (OSDBU) conducts 
on-going outreach activities at both USAID-sponsored events and external small- 
business conferences. These outreach efforts provide forums for OSDBU to counsel 
U.S. small businesses seeking contracting opportunities at USAID. In fiscal year 
2012, OSDBU will take part in more than 25 small-business outreach events, in- 
cluding hosting the 5th Annual USAID Small Business Conference. This conference 
provides a forum for U.S. small businesses to hear from senior USAID leadership 
and program officials regarding IPRI and future contracting opportunities at 
USAID. Additionally, OSDBU conducts periodic Vendor Day sessions with all cat- 
egories of U.S. small businesses. 

For developing country business, the Agency’s Partner Community Outreach Plan, 
available at http://www.usaid.gov/business/USAIDPartnerCommunityOutreach 
Plan.pdf, provides guidance to USAID personnel on outreach to new and existing 
partners. Missions have started holding “Industry Days” and “Pre-solicitation Con- 
ferences” and inviting local organizations to participate. For example, the USAID 
mission in Rwanda recently held a “How to Do Business with USAID” for potential 
local applicants for a health award solicitation. The USAID mission in Philippines 
held similar events for solicitations in the Economic Growth and Democracy and 
Governance sectors. In Egypt, the USAID mission held a series of outreach events 
attended by more than 1,400 people to learn about the process for submitting appli- 
cations under an Annual Program Statement. As part of a series of field-based Local 
Capacity Development training/workshops, USAID personnel have been trained on 
mapping local civil-society and private-sector organizations to identify prospective 
local partners and assess their capacity to implement activities. Missions are en- 
couraged to invite prospective local partners to “Partner Exchange Days”, which pro- 
vide opportunities for prospective implementation partners to provide feedback on 
project designs and identify potential partnerships, and “Pre-Proposal Conferences”, 
which provide information on upcoming solicitations, and invite local organizations 
to participate. 


CENTRAL AMERICA 

Question. Within Central America, the deteriorating security situation threatens 
citizen safety. Narcotics traffickers continue to establish trafficking routes to and 
through the region. The continued expansion of national and transnational gangs 
creates communities of fear where illicit organizations are effectively in control. At 
a time when many of our regional partners are fighting a brutal battle in their 
countries against organized crime, the President’s fiscal year 2013 budget request 
recommends that the State Department make a $5 million cut from enacted fiscal 
year 2012 levels to the Central America Regional Security Initiative (CARSI). The 
President recommends that the International Narcotics Control and Law Enforce- 
ment Account appropriation to the Western Hemisphere be reduced by $92 million 
for fiscal year 2013. Can you please explain the President’s logic in making such 
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a sizeable reduction to this appropriation for the Western Hemisphere, when drug- 
related violence and narcotics trafficking is at an all-time high? 

Answer. We share your concern regarding the citizen security crisis in Central 
America, and the accompanying factors that bring violence to the region. The prob- 
lem is large and complex, but the United States is committed to continuing to work 
with Central American governments, as well as other donor nations and institu- 
tions, to support the region’s efforts to reverse the deteriorating state of citizen secu- 
rity. 

Through its programming and policy advocacy, CARSI seeks to reduce the region’s 
levels of crime and violence, support prevention efforts for at-risk youth and those 
living in marginalized communities, and strengthen rule of law institutions. The Bu- 
reau of International Narcotics and Law Enforcement Affairs (INL) and USAID are 
implementing CARSI programs capable of being replicated or “nationalized” by host 
nations. Examples of this are Model Police Precincts, the opening of youth outreach 
centers and vocational training centers, and the development of “Municipal Crime 
Prevention Strategies” in communities at-risk. CARSI also supports border security 
professionalization, assistance for judicially authorized wire intercept programs, 
seized asset programs, and the training and vetting of specialized investigative 
units. 

Since fiscal year 2008, the United States has committed $361.5 million to these 
efforts. The administration requested $100 million for CARSI for fiscal year 2012; 
however, we plan on allocating $105 million for CARSI (INCLE: $60 million; ESF: 
$45 million), pending final congressional approval. The administration’s fiscal year 
2013 budget request of $107.5 million will represent a 2.3-percent increase more 
than the fiscal year 2012 actual allocation for CARSI (INCLE: $60 million — no 
change; ESF: $47.6 million — 5.7-percent increase). 

Citizen security is a priority for the people of Central America and the hemi- 
sphere. The administration’s proposed fiscal year 2013 $91.8 million reduction in 
Western Hemisphere INCLE funding largely accounts for the continuing transition 
of counternarcotics and rule of law programs to the Government of Colombia as it 
continues to build and strengthen its capacities, which reflects the success of United 
States assistance investments. In fact, Colombian capacity has reached the point 
where they are providing law enforcement training and assistance, in cooperation 
with the United States, in both Mexico and Central America. In Mexico, the fiscal 
year 2013 INCLE budget request decrease reflects a reorientation of efforts in Mex- 
ico from the acquisition of equipment to training, mentoring and capacity building, 
all of which are lower cost and provide long-term sustainability. 

Given the proximity of Central America to our own border, and the efforts of 
transnational trafficking organizations in Central America, Colombia and Mexico, 
we will continue our commitment to Central American and in the hemisphere to 
sustain our efforts and support our partners in addressing their most pressing cit- 
izen security, rule of law and prevention challenges. 

Question. The U.S. Congress voted to ban military aid to Guatemala in 1990 due 
to concerns regarding human rights abuses committed by the Guatemalan army. 
Today, the ban remains in place as a partial restriction that limits Foreign Military 
Financing (FMF) and International Military Education and Training (IMET) fund- 
ing to the Army Corps of Engineers, Navy and Air Force, allowing only Expanded 
IMET to the Guatemalan army. The fiscal year 2012 omnibus appropriations bill, 
which passed through the Congress last December, states that funding to the Army 
will only be considered in fiscal year 2013 if the Army complies with a series of stip- 
ulations, including “a narrowly defined mission focused on border security and ex- 
ternal threats, cooperation with civilian investigations and prosecutions of cases in- 
volving current and retired officers and with the CICIG, and . . . publicly dis- 
closing all military archives pertaining to the internal armed conflict.” 

Does USAID concur with these requirements and do you believe that the Guate- 
malan army is ready to receive regular FMF and IMET funding? 

Answer. The Department of State has indicated to both the current and past Gua- 
temalan governments that we are willing to discuss the United States congressional 
restrictions on IMET and FMF funding for the Guatemalan army, and we have en- 
couraged the Guatemalans to discuss the restrictions with Members of Congress. 
While it is early in the Perez Molina administration, going forward we will thor- 
oughly assess the military’s commitment and progress with regard to human rights, 
internal reform, and other key issues, as outlined in the manager’s report accom- 
panying this year’s appropriations act. The Guatemalan military is responsive to ci- 
vilian political authorities, it has a human rights and international humanitarian 
law training program, and has provided key complementary support to law enforce- 
ment as part of Perez Molina’s strategy to improve citizen security. The Guatemalan 
military is also continuing to work with representatives of the Central American ar- 
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chives to explore the possibility of putting the conflict-era military archives online 
through the University of Texas. It has earned significant international and Guate- 
malan public respect for its work in support of peacekeeping operations, disaster re- 
sponse, and recovery efforts. 


Questions Submitted by Senator Frank R. Lautenberg 

Question. Recent events have underscored the importance of the current United 
States strategy to continue withdrawing our troops from Afghanistan. What role do 
you see the United States Agency for International Development (USAID) playing 
in Afghanistan after our troops have left the country? 

Answer. Afghanistan faces a critical turning point in the next few years. Insecu- 
rity, corruption, the narcotics trade, and political instability continue to pose chal- 
lenges to fragile gains in development and governance. The drawdown of inter- 
national combat forces and the associated economic impact will slow growth. But as 
the recently concluded U.S.-Afghanistan Strategic Partnership Agreement (SPA) 
makes clear, we will stay engaged in Afghanistan for the long-term, providing the 
Afghan people support so that they can pursue a future of greater stability and dig- 
nity. 

The path to sustainable stability in Afghanistan requires continued commitment 
to civilian assistance, but increasingly through efforts that will boost Afghan self- 
sufficiency. The signing of the SPA is a major accomplishment and pivotal milestone 
on this path. The United States commitment to seek funding from the Congress for 
continued economic assistance is contingent on the Afghans fulfilling their commit- 
ments and obligations to strengthen accountability, transparency, oversight, and the 
effectiveness of government institutions. Through the SPA, we seek to cement an 
enduring partnership with Afghanistan that strengthens Afghan sovereignty and 
stability while promoting respect for the constitution, human rights, and the ad- 
vancement of women. 

We have prioritized our assistance portfolio to make foundational investments 
that will enable transition to full Afghan security responsibility, and help to ensure 
Afghans increasingly have the skills and resources necessary to chart their own fu- 
ture. USAID plans to invest in priority sectors that are critical to private sector- 
led economic growth: 

— agriculture; 

— extractive industries; 

— trade; and 

— human capacity development. 

In addition, we are working with the Afghan authorities to ensure credible and 
inclusive national elections in accordance with the Afghan constitution, including by 
supporting and strengthening political parties and civil society coalitions to partici- 
pate fully in an inclusive and representative democracy. 

In one of the most food-insecure countries on Earth, our agriculture assistance 
will help significantly boost crop yields, farm income, access to markets, and reduce 
dependence on opium poppy for the 80 percent of Afghans who make their living 
from subsistence farming. Afghanistan’s endowment of mineral wealth provides 
enormous opportunities to expand industry, trade corridors, and revenues, but pre- 
sents significant potential pitfalls as well. USAID will work with the Afghan Gov- 
ernment and the private sector to improve the investment climate, increase Afghan 
capacity to create and implement a policy and regulatory framework that meets 
international best practices, and transparently report and manage resource flows so 
that they benefit the Afghan people. 

As you well know, Afghanistan remains a poor country and as such, we cannot, 
and should not, set unrealistic goals. USAID is making difficult choices to sharpen 
our focus — reducing infrastructure investments in order to support the government 
to maintain the infrastructure it already has. Likewise, we are cementing, rather 
than expanding, gains in health and education, and are reorienting stabilization ef- 
forts to more directly support the transition and a sustainable Afghanistan. 

The G8, Chicago, and Tokyo conferences will be instrumental in engaging the Af- 
ghan Government and international community to advance our diplomatic and civil- 
ian efforts in the region. 

Question. On the 2-year anniversary of the Haiti earthquake this year, I wrote 
to the State Department expressing concern about the slow distribution of aid to the 
region. In January, the State Department responded by noting the many challenges 
that State and USAID have faced in distributing this aid. Understanding that 
USAID faces considerable challenges, what are you doing to speed the distribution 
of aid? 
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Answer. The United States Government continues to move forward in program- 
ming our funds to meet the needs of the Haitian people. Since our response to you 
on January 19, 2012, we have made significant strides in accomplishing our goals 
set forth in our Post-Earthquake USG Haiti Strategy. As of March 1, 2012, USAID 
shelter solutions benefited 64,478 households — or more than 322,000 people — ap- 
proximately one-fifth of the 1.5 million people estimated to have been displaced by 
the earthquake. Overall, internally displaced persons (IDPs) are down to 490,545 
from the estimated 1.5 million after the earthquake. In addition, our efforts have 
removed 2.31 million cubic meters of rubble — almost one-half of all the rubble that 
has been removed. 

We have also made progress in longer-term development solutions. Our agricul- 
tural programs are increasing farmer incomes and productivity. The 2011 harvest 
produced increased yields in corn ( + 368 percent), rice ( + 118 percent), beans ( + 85 
percent), and plantains ( + 21 percent). The 2012 planting season will incorporate 
new innovations in productivity and continue the progress being made. 

We have also successfully launched $6 million in programs to benefit vulnerable 
populations, specifically people with disabilities. These efforts will improve access to 
services, and the legal and policy environment, train health personnel to better un- 
derstand and attend to their needs, and strengthen advocacy groups focused on this 
effort. Also, a $22 million human rights program is now underway which will pro- 
tect the rights of children, women, and youth. 

We have addressed several key obstacles such as staffing shortages and procure- 
ment support. As a result, our pace of programming continues to accelerate, while 
still adhering to the requisite environmental and seismic data assessments. 

The resignation of Prime Minister Conille may unfortunately slow down develop- 
ment efforts. For our programs to function better and be implemented faster, we 
need a Haitian Government that is fully engaged and that is showing no tolerance 
for corruption and reaffirming its commitment to democracy and rule of law. Such 
engagement will also serve as a signal to other donors that their investments will 
be worthwhile and spent effectively. 

Question. It is critical that gender issues are integrated throughout all of our for- 
eign aid programs, so I was pleased to see that USAID recently released a new pol- 
icy on gender equality and women’s empowerment. What metrics will you use to 
specifically determine the impact this new gender policy is having on women and 
girls around the globe? 

Answer. USAID’s newly updated policy on Gender Equality and Women’s Em- 
powerment mandates the Agency to monitor the impacts of our investments on 
males and females and to measure our results in specific ways. To that end, USAID 
will measure performance in closing key gender gaps and empowering women and 
girls; ensure that our monitoring and evaluation methods include gender indicators 
that measure progress toward gender equality and women’s empowerment; and en- 
sure that projects collect and use sex-disaggregated data. 

USAID has already put in place various metrics to determine the impact of our 
investments. USAID’s Feed the Future Initiative developed an enhanced monitoring 
and evaluation system that will comprehensively track the impact of our work on 
women and girls using a newly designed Women’s Empowerment in Agriculture 
Index created in collaboration with the International Food Policy and Research In- 
stitute and Oxford’s Poverty and Human Development Initiative. The Index is the 
first measure to directly capture women’s empowerment and inclusion levels in the 
agricultural sector. It focuses on five areas: 

— decisions over agricultural production; and 

— power over productive resources such as: 

— land and livestock; 

— decisions over income; 

— leadership in the community; and 
— time use. 

Women are considered to be empowered when they meet the requirements in 
some combination amounting to 4 of the 5 areas. The Index also takes into consider- 
ation the empowerment of women compared with men in the same household, based 
on asking women and men the same survey questions. The Index will be used to 
monitor and evaluate programs in all 19 Feed the Future countries to ensure that 
our efforts are empowering women and supporting the essential role they play in 
reducing hunger and advancing prosperity. 

In 2011, the State-USAID Performance Plan & Report system was significantly 
revised and the entire Foreign Assistance indicator suite was re-engineered. This 
new system includes seven output and outcome indicators on gender equality, fe- 
male empowerment, and gender-based violence that Operating Units will use in Per- 
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formance Management Plans and Reports for tracking progress toward implementa- 
tion results and measuring impact across programs. The seven indicators are: 

— Number of laws, policies, or procedures drafted, proposed, or adopted to promote 
gender equality at the regional, national or local level. 

— Proportion of female participants in U.S. Government-assisted programs de- 
signed to increased access to productive economic resources (assets, credit, in- 
come, or employment). 

— Proportion of females who report increased self-efficacy at the conclusion of U.S. 
Government-supported training/programming. 

— Proportion of target population reporting increased agreement with the concept 
that males and females should have equal access to social, economic, and polit- 
ical opportunities. 

— Number of laws, policies or procedures drafted, proposed, or adopted with U.S. 
Government assistance designed to improve prevention of or response to sexual 
and gender-based violence at the regional, national, or local level. 

— Number of people reached by a U.S. Government-funded intervention providing 
GBV services (e.g., health, legal, psycho-social counseling, shelters, hotlines, 
other). 

— Percentage of target population that views gender-based violence as less accept- 
able after participating in or being exposed to U.S. Government programming. 

These seven indicators were designed to be broad so that they can be used across 
various sectors — from health to democracy and governance to economic growth. Al- 
ready, missions have asked implementing partners to begin collecting data and set 
targets for these indicators that can be used in fiscal year 2013 performance reports. 

Question. If we do not take real steps to stop the worst effects of climate change, 
what additional resource burdens will USAID face in trying to meet development 
goals in our partner countries? 

Answer. Climate change is already expected to exacerbate existing development 
pressures and most heavily impact the poor in developing countries. If steps are not 
taken to stop the worst effects of climate change, the impacts undoubtedly will be 
greater and place additional burdens on USAID programs, as well as countries that 
can least afford to handle them. Among the additional resource burdens USAID and 
its partners will face are: 

— Additional obstacles to achieving development goals in food security, health, and 
economic growth. More variable rainfall, stronger storms, and temperature 
changes, driven by unmitigated climate change, have the potential to reduce ag- 
ricultural productivity. Agricultural productivity is projected to decline in some 
continents, especially Africa and South Asia, at a time of rapidly growing de- 
mand for food, threatening the success of USAID’s food security investments. 
The combined climate change impacts of warming and ocean acidification are 
projected to result in nearly all coral reefs classified as threatened by 2050, im- 
pacting the roughly 500 million people who depend on reef ecosystems for their 
protein. Similarly, increased incidence of flooding and drought, saltwater intru- 
sion into drinking water supplies, and the migration of disease vectors into new 
areas (such as mosquitoes carrying malaria) will affect public health by under- 
mining access to clean water and sanitation, undercutting nutritional gains, and 
changing disease distribution patterns and prevalence. Reduced agricultural 
productivity, combined with increased disease burdens and increased economic 
losses from climate change-related damage will undermine effort to achieve sus- 
tainable economic development in USAID-partner countries as well as place ad- 
ditional burdens on the Agency. 

— Increased demand for humanitarian assistance. Unmitigated climate change is 
likely to increase the severity and frequency of natural disasters, such as floods 
and droughts. USAID already spends significant resources responding to both 
immediate humanitarian and long-term reconstruction needs after natural dis- 
asters. These needs would increase with the number and severity of disasters. 
Rising sea levels will render some densely populated coastal areas uninhabit- 
able, creating “climate refugees” who will be forced to move to higher ground. 

— Increased need to respond to conflict and political instability. Any humanitarian 
crises, caused or exacerbated by climate change will undermine the social, eco- 
nomic, and political stability of our allies and partners, leaving them less able 
to help address other global challenges. Climate change may exacerbate water 
scarcity and increase conflicts; it could trigger displacement and contribute to 
national and regional resource governance tensions, threatening U.S. national 
security objectives in key regions of the world. The U.S. military, USAID, and 
intelligence community consider climate change to be a “threat multiplier.” 

Question. Worldwide, there are more than 200 million women who want to delay 
or prevent pregnancy but lack access to modern contraceptive methods. What new 
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approaches and innovations is USAID supporting to meet these family planning 
needs? Additionally, how do investments in international family planning help 
USAID achieve the goals of the Global Health Initiative? 

Answer. Expanding the availability, accessibility, and voluntary use of family 
planning is vital to safe motherhood and healthy families, reduces abortion and 
mother-to-child transmission of HIV, and has profound health, economic and social 
benefits for families, communities, and nations. Voluntary family planning programs 
that enable couples to choose the number, timing and spacing of their children are 
a key intervention in achieving the Global Health Initiative goal of preventing 54 
million unintended pregnancies. 

By allowing women to delay and space births, family planning could prevent as 
many as one-third of the 350,000 maternal deaths that occur each year. In the de- 
veloping world, an estimated 90 percent of infants whose mothers die in childbirth 
will die by their first birthday. Family planning helps women have healthier chil- 
dren, and increases the likelihood that infants will survive and remain healthy. 

To help the more than 200 million women with an unmet need for family plan- 
ning, USAID supports all the key components of effective family planning/reproduc- 
tive health programs — service delivery, performance improvement, contraceptive 
supply and logistics, health communication, biomedical and social science research, 
policy analysis and planning, and monitoring and evaluation. In addition, USAID 
puts special emphasis on program approaches and issues that are under-resourced 
in country programs but hold promise for accelerating progress, including contracep- 
tive security, integrated family planning/HIV and family planning/maternal and 
child health programming, community-based approaches, voluntary access to long- 
acting and permanent methods, gender, reaching youth and underserved popu- 
lations, and equity in access to services. 

USAID also works to expand access to family planning through social science, op- 
erations and contraceptive research. These efforts include promoting a greater un- 
derstanding of the gap between unmet need and planned family planning use 
through the social network, and developing a compendium of best practices in family 
planning/HIV integration. 

Question. The President’s fiscal year 2013 budget request includes $770 million 
for the establishment of a new program Middle East and North Africa (MENA) In- 
centive Fund (IF). What type of programs and activities is USAID expecting to sup- 
port with this new Fund? What requirements will be made of recipient groups or 
countries that receive this aid? 

Answer. The MENA IF represents a new approach to the Middle East and North 
Africa by demonstrating a visible commitment to reform and to the region; tying as- 
sistance to reform agendas; and providing flexibility for contingencies in order to 
take advantage of new opportunities. USAID will work with State Department and 
other interagency partners through a process that develops shared objectives con- 
sistent with U.S. foreign policy goals. Deploying the fund will require close coordina- 
tion. 

What type of programs and activities is USAID expecting to support with this 
new Fund? MENA IF will address three types of needs as follows: 

Longer-Term Transition Incentives. — The bulk of the fund will be focused on ac- 
tivities supporting governance and economic reform including activities such as: 

— Private sector development, including jobs growth; 

— Seed money for larger investments and multilateral projects; 

— Loan guarantees; 

— Governance reform assistance; 

— Enterprise funds; and 

— Technical assistance to improve transparency, human rights, free trade, and re- 
gional integration. 

Immediate Transition I Stabilization Contingencies. — In addition, a portion of the 
MENA IF will be available for short-term support for newly transitioning countries 
including activities focused on the following: 

— Short-term economic stabilization (e.g., fiscal support); 

— Assistance in managing immediate political transition processes; 

— Civil society strengthening; 

— Emergency technical support; 

— Humanitarian assistance and human rights investigations; 

— Transitional justice programs; 

— Security sector support; and 

-Bolster capacity to engage with newly emerging democracies. 

Regional Program Platforms. — MENA IF also includes the base funding for the 
Middle East Partnership Initiative (MEPI) ($65 million), and USAID’s Office of Mid- 
dle East Programs (OMEP) ($5 million). MEPI cultivates locally led change by sup- 
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porting civil society in every country of the MENA region where the United States 
has a diplomatic presence. OMEP provides surge capacity and region-wide scope for 
development activities that respond to regional transition and reform. 

What requirements will be made of recipient groups or countries that receive this 
aid? MENA IF provides incentives to support transitioning governments who dem- 
onstrate a clear commitment to political and economic reform. Recipients will be re- 
quired to submit credible political, economic, and/or security reform proposals for ac- 
tivities that demonstrate significant economic returns or progress in quality of gov- 
ernance. Policies and procedures for programming of assistance will govern proposal 
identification, implementation, monitoring, and evaluation. This will include, among 
other things, clearly defined conditions and benchmarks for measuring and achiev- 
ing individual program success. 


Question Submitted by Senator Lindsey Graham 

Question. What are the specific impacts of sequestration on United States Agency 
for International Development operations and programs? 

Answer. We urge the Congress to enact balanced deficit reduction legislation that 
avoids sequestration. If necessary, the administration will be addressing important 
technical questions concerning sequester, but now is the time to focus on enacting 
the balanced framework proposed in the President’s budget. 


Questions Submitted by Senator Mark Kirk 

VETERANS HIRING 

Question. According to the Office of Personnel Management (OPM), the United 
States Agency for International Development (USAID) has the lowest percentage of 
veteran hires and the second-lowest number of on-board veteran employees among 
all executive branch agencies. According to OPM, in fiscal year 2010, veterans made 
up 5.6 percent of USAID’s workforce, as compared to State Department’s 16.7 per- 
cent, the Labor Department’s 17.8 percent, or even the National Science Founda- 
tion’s 5.7 percent. 

Why is USAID unable to effectively recruit veterans? 

Answer. USAID has made substantial progress in recruiting veterans. In fiscal 
year 2011, USAID implemented a wide range of outreach, recruitment, and mar- 
keting initiatives to increase veteran hiring. These efforts resulted in a marked in- 
crease of new veteran hires from 5.6 percent in fiscal year 2010 to 8.5 percent in 
fiscal year 2011. USAID continues to make significant progress this fiscal year. Dur- 
ing the first quarter of fiscal year 2012, 11 percent of USAID’s new hires were vet- 
erans. 

Question. What specific steps beyond OPM’s hiring preferences is USAID taking 
to engage our veterans and substantially increase its number of veterans on staff? 
Does USAID have any specific veteran hiring programs? 

Answer. USAID has implemented a number of creative strategies to increase the 
number of veterans in USAID. First, we hired a seasoned full-time professional as 
the Veterans Employment Program Manager with primary responsibility for exe- 
cuting all aspects of the Veteran’s Employment Initiative and serving as an advo- 
cate to promote veteran recruitment, hiring, and retention within USAID. Second, 
we initiated a vigorous internal referral program to target vacancies for veterans 
as soon as they arise. The program allows USAID hiring managers to contact the 
Veterans Employment Program Manager to fill their positions quickly with qualified 
veteran candidates using the Special Appointing Authorities for Veterans. These 
Special Appointing Authorities enable veterans to be referred for consideration prior 
to the posting of a job announcement. Twenty-five percent of all veterans hired in 
fiscal year 2011 were referred from this program. Third, USAID sponsors quarterly 
Federal employment workshops at USAID headquarters at no cost for separating 
and retiring military members and spouses. Finally, USAID has increased the num- 
ber of veterans hired through our formal Student Internship Program and continues 
to partner with a wide variety of Military Transition Assistance Programs and Vet- 
erans Rehabilitation Organizations. The specific types of transition assistance we 
provide include resume writing, workshops on the Federal application process, and 
interviewing skills. These are only a few examples of the many proactive initiatives 
USAID has implemented to hire more veterans. 

Question. How many veterans currently work for USAID and in what capacities 
are they primarily employed? Do their USAID positions align with previous military 
experience, including conducting development and diplomacy on the front lines? 
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What specific skills gained by our men and women in uniform during their service 
can advance USAID’s mission? 

Answer. Currently, there are 306 veterans employed at USAID (8 percent of the 
workforce). There are 204 veterans employed in the Civil Service, 101 employed in 
the Foreign Service, and 1 veteran employed as an Expert Consultant. Veterans are 
employed in a myriad of professional and administrative positions in both the Civil 
Service and the Foreign Service, including the position of Chief of the Office of 
Human Resources’ Outreach and Marketing team, which leads recruitment. 

Our veterans’ previous military experience allows them to transition directly into 
positions conducting development and diplomacy on the front lines. For example, 
during fiscal year 2011, USAID hired 15 veterans on term-limited appointments to 
the Foreign Service to work on critical priority programs in Afghanistan and Paki- 
stan, allowing a seamless transfer of skills gained in uniform to assist in advancing 
USAID’s mission in the field. 

The discipline and work ethic that our veteran men and women bring to bear, 
coupled with their technical skills, make them well suited for a variety of positions 
at USAID. Veterans at USAID are currently working in occupations such as acquisi- 
tion, administration, information technology, communications, security, human re- 
sources, engineering, public policy, finance, and education. 

PARTNER VETTING SYSTEM 

Question. When do you expect the joint State-USAID Partner Vetting System 
(PVS) pilot to become fully operational? 

Answer. The Department of State and USAID are working closely to implement 
the pilot program. The schedule is dependent upon several factors including the 
rulemaking process which mandates a specific comment and review period; up- 
grades to the database functionality to incorporate the secure portal; and, the com- 
pletion of the Department of State’s iteration of the PVS database. USAID and the 
Department of State expect to begin the deployment to the pilot missions by Sep- 
tember 30, 2012 as required by Public Law 112-174. 

Question. Would you support expanding PVS globally? 

Answer. The Department of State and USAID consider the pilot PVS program to 
be a true test, with a view toward providing both agencies with a deeper under- 
standing of the ways to mitigate risk in the provision of foreign assistance and safe- 
guard U.S. taxpayer funds, as well as, to determine the feasibility and utility of de- 
veloping a worldwide system. The pilot will ensure that countries will be selected 
with a range of terrorist threat levels, rather than simply selecting five countries 
with high threat levels, to provide a broad range of useful data for evaluation. At 
the conclusion of the pilot program, USAID and the Department of State will evalu- 
ate the results and make determinations regarding future applications of the vetting 
process. 


SOMALIA 

Question. Can you provide an update on USAID’s assistance efforts in Somalia, 
including on the ground presence, applicable restrictions on USAID operations, and 
any efforts to expand the scope of USAID operations? 

Answer. Since early 2011, the United States has provided more than $252 million 
to respond to humanitarian needs in Somalia. USAID humanitarian programs focus 
mainly on providing emergency food assistance and supporting immediate recovery 
in food security, economic recovery, protection, health, water, sanitation, and hy- 
giene activities. USAID development programs complement these efforts by focusing 
on improving good governance, increasing economic growth, enhancing education 
and livelihood opportunities, reducing the appeal of extremism, and promoting sta- 
bilization in recovering areas. 

Due to the highly insecure environment, the U.S. Government has no permanent 
staff presence in Somalia; however, USAID works closely with international and 
local organizations working in the country to implement USAID-funded programs. 
USAID staff members located in Nairobi, Kenya, and Addis Ababa, Ethiopia, man- 
age humanitarian and development programs. USAID uses a third-party contractor 
to monitor its work in-country, interspersed with limited in-country travel by 
USAID staff to monitor programs, meet with partners, and build relationships with 
key stakeholders. 

USAID is expanding its development and stabilization programming to areas va- 
cated by al-Shabaab such as Mogadishu and along the Kenya and Ethiopian border. 
In terms of humanitarian assistance, access constraints, ongoing insecurity, and 
population displacement affect the provision of humanitarian assistance for affected 
populations in Somalia. Al-Shabaab controls many parts of central and Southern So- 
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malia and has prevented 16 relief agencies from operating in areas under the 
group’s control since November 2011. In addition, al-Shabaab terminated the agree- 
ment under which the International Committee of the Red Cross (ICRC) was al- 
lowed to deliver aid in January 2012 and revoked the permission of another organi- 
zation to operate in areas under the group’s control in March 2012. 

USAID’s efforts are critical to prevent a deterioration of humanitarian conditions 
or a reversal of recent food security gains. 

Question. On February 3, 2012, the United Nations declared the end of famine 
conditions in Somalia. 

Do you share this assessment and if so, how do you expect it to impact USAID 
operations in fiscal years 2012 and 2013? 

Answer. The United Nations based its February 2012 declaration that famine had 
ended in Somalia on findings from the Famine Early Warning Systems Network and 
the U.N. Food Security and Nutrition Analysis Unit. USAID concurs with this as- 
sessment. While famine no longer exists due to a favorable harvest and increased 
humanitarian assistance, high levels of food insecurity, malnutrition, and other 
emergency conditions still exist. 

The situation remains extremely fragile and conditions could deteriorate due to 
another anticipated season of below-normal rainfall combined with the loss of house- 
hold assets, constraints to humanitarian access, insecurity, and displacement. 

In fiscal year 2012 and fiscal year 2013, USAID plans to continue providing hu- 
manitarian assistance for Somalia in response to identified needs and evolving con- 
ditions. 

Question. Following the decision by the al-Shabaab terrorist organization to ban 
all international organizations from distributing aid to al-Shabaab-controlled terri- 
tories, you wrote to the Congress on December 8, 2011 that USAID is working “to 
determine the impact of this ban and identify alternative options for delivering hu- 
manitarian assistance” to these areas. 

Can you provide additional details regarding these efforts? 

Answer. As of mid-March 2012, Al-Shabaab was preventing 16 relief agencies 
from operating in areas under the group’s control and halted the operations of two 
others. These agencies include several large U.N. agencies and international relief 
organizations that had facilitated logistics and supply chains for other relief agen- 
cies. However, a number of international and local relief agencies continue to oper- 
ate in areas of Central and Southern Somalia controlled by al-Shabaab. 

Al-Shabaab’s ban on humanitarian organizations has substantially reduced relief 
activities in affected areas. The number of beneficiaries reached by the Food Assist- 
ance Cluster — the coordinating body for food-related assistance in Somalia — de- 
creased from approximately 2.6 million in October to 1.6 million in January due to 
access challenges. This affected 7 of the 18 Cluster partners and created notable nu- 
tritional gaps in the Bay, Bakool, and Middle Shabelle regions. The ban also inter- 
rupted the distribution of essential health supplies, limiting access to life-saving 
interventions. Affected populations in the Bakool, Bay, Hiraan, and Middle Shabelle 
regions did not receive food vouchers in January as a result of the ban. 

As of mid-February, USAID’s partners continued to coordinate to provide humani- 
tarian assistance in nonpermissive areas to address shortages in health, nutrition, 
water, sanitation, and hygiene supplies as a result of the ban. As humanitarian ac- 
cess levels in Somalia change, USAID staff will continue to identify and support im- 
plementing partners and approaches that can best meet humanitarian needs. 

Question. Can you provide an accounting of USAID’s distribution of assistance to 
Nagorno Karabakh (NK) for fiscal year 2011 and fiscal year 2012 to date, including 
a complete description of the projects, purpose, funding, and an assessment of goals 
achieved? 

Answer. United States assistance supports our diplomatic efforts, including Arme- 
nia’s reconciliation with Azerbaijan, and resolution of the conflict over NK. Our hu- 
manitarian assistance is also helping to stabilize the region and prevent future con- 
flict. Our commitment to NK assistance has remained steadfast despite the decline 
in overall funding and competing priorities. During fiscal year 2011, the United 
States provided $2 million in humanitarian assistance to the people of NK. A simi- 
lar amount of assistance is planned for fiscal year 2012. U.S. assistance is roughly 
split between humanitarian demining and potable water projects. The demining ac- 
tivity, implemented by HALO Trust since 2001, focuses on clearing mines and re- 
turning lands to the rural population for agricultural use. Thus far 94 percent of 
anti-personnel and anti-tank mines and 71 percent of the battle area have been 
cleared. Upon the current project’s completion in December 2012, the U.S. Govern- 
ment will have invested more than $7.6 million in demining. 

We are concluding a potable water program which is expanding access to clean 
water in the city of Stepanakert. The program, totaling $2 million upon completion 
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this year, supports improvements to two independent water systems in Stepanakert 
which are expected to benefit more than 20,000 people. Water supplies are being 
improved through priority repairs to water mains, sand traps, and dikes; providing 
for rehabilitation and modernization; and installing water meters. 

Question. Can you provide the results of all needs assessments that USAID has 
conducted with regard to the NK since December 2007? 

Answer. In March 2012, USAID, through an independent consultant, conducted 
a rural water sector needs assessment. The final report is expected in mid-April. 
USAID is planning to conduct a thorough assessment on the remaining minefield 
clearance in NK in July 2012. The assessment will also be implemented by an inde- 
pendent consultant. 

Question. In rendering aid decisions concerning NK, do USAID officials interact 
and consult with their counterparts in the NK Government? Can you provide details 
of such interactions concerning fiscal year 2011 assistance or fiscal year 2012 to 
date? Are there any restrictions in place for any such interactions? 

Answer. The U.S. Co-Chair of the OSCE Minsk Group has the U.S. lead in medi- 
ating the Nagorno-Karabakh conflict and travels frequently to Nagorno-Karabakh. 
USAID personnel have traveled to Nagorno-Karabakh in the past with the concur- 
rence of the U.S. Co-Chair to implement humanitarian aid programs. USAID’s non- 
American local staff visits NK to monitor the two ongoing projects. For program co- 
ordination purposes, non-American local staff may meet with community leaders, 
municipality representatives, or representatives of particular services such as the 
water operations and maintenance unit and the rescue team (which includes a 
demining section), but does not discuss future funding decisions with central NK au- 
thorities. 

Question. Pursuant to report language in Public Law 112-74, how does USAID 
plan to assist vulnerable ethno-religious minorities in Iraq, specifically the Chaldo- 
Assyrian communities in the Nineveh Plains? 

Answer. To date, the United States Government has provided about $40 million 
in assistance to Iraq’s minority communities. This includes Iraq’s Christian commu- 
nities including the Chaldo-Assyrians in the Ninevah Plains. Assistance has in- 
cluded both short-term humanitarian and long-term development projects. 

In 2010-2011, USAID assisted minority communities in the Ninevah Plains with 
various community development projects. USAID also provided apprenticeships to 
help members of these communities gain the skills needed to sustain their develop- 
ment. USAID-funded microfinance institutions benefiting minority communities in 
the Ninevah Plains are focusing on expanding access to credit to promote private 
sector growth which generates jobs and increases incomes. 

Access to Credit. — USAID is providing additional funding to existing USAID-sup- 
ported microfinance institutions, small- and medium-enterprise lending units, voca- 
tional training and apprenticeships available to minorities in the Ninevah Plains 
and other vulnerable groups. 

Access to Justice. — USAID assists minorities in the Ninevah Plains by increasing 
awareness of their rights as well as avenues for receiving remedies from the govern- 
ment through legal clinics and as well as by Iraqi civil society partners, including 
professional legal associations, law schools, human rights nongovernmental organi- 
zations (NGOs), and government partners. 

Civil Society. — USAID supports Iraqi civil society efforts to advocate on behalf of 
minorities to improve national, provincial, and local governments’ responsiveness to 
needs identified by local communities. 

Governance. — Broad-based improvements in Iraqi livelihood and democratic gov- 
ernance will also directly and indirectly benefit Iraqi minority communities. In fiscal 
year 2013, USAID expects to fund governance and livelihoods projects. These 
projects will improve the effectiveness of Iraqi governance at all levels and encour- 
age community-based development through partnerships with civil society organiza- 
tions, among others. 

Question. According to USAID, “Kosovo is the youngest country in Europe with 
more than 50 percent of Kosovars aged 25 or younger. The growing youth popu- 
lation that is unemployed (estimates range from 50 percent-75 percent), disengaged, 
and disconnected is emerging as an urgent issue for the newly independent state.” 

In an effort to foster stability and economic development, would you support 
prioritizing United States assistance for Kosovo with a focus on education? 

Can you please provide an update on your efforts in this regard? 

Answer. USAID currently supports the basic education sector in Kosovo by en- 
hancing school management capacities at the municipal level, strengthening the as- 
sessment of learning outcomes, and improving in-service teacher professional devel- 
opment and certification. 
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Consistent with the Ministry of Education’s reform strategy, USAID improves the 
capacity of primary schools to provide a modern education through advanced teacher 
professional development, as well as introducing technology for science and math 
teaching. The USAID basic education program enhances skills in Kosovo’s youth 
that are important to Kosovo’s economic future. 

Higher education funds support results-oriented programs to address specific 
issues related to human resource development and higher learning. Our assistance 
is aimed at improving systems and processes in Kosovo institutions, particularly 
those that will have a direct impact on Kosovo’s economic growth and democratic 
stability. 

USAID is currently engaging in a feasibility analysis to determine the needs of 
strategically selected Kosovar higher education institutions in priority developments 
areas. The assessment will also address institutional partnerships, faculty ex- 
changes and student scholarships, as these contribute to building and strengthening 
Kosovo’s development institutions and societal transformation. 

WEST BANK/GAZA 

Question. Can you provide a list of all NGOs that received funding (with name 
of group, funding amount, account/bureau providing funds, and purpose) from 
USAlD in fiscal year 2011 and so far in fiscal year 2012 for accounts/programs/ 
projects operating in Israel, the West Bank and Gaza? 

Answer. USAID I West Bank and Gaza Economic Support Fund (ESF) Bilateral 
Program. — The international organizations referenced below are all prime recipients 
of USAID/West Bank and Gaza managed fiscal year 2011 ESF funding. This first 
set of responses focuses on prime recipients. We will provide shortly a second 
tranche of information that will include the sub-awards. Total fiscal year 2011 fund- 
ing obligated to date is $37.55 million. The bulk of fiscal year 2011 ESF for West 
Bank and Gaza program funds have not been obligated yet due to congressional 
holds on these funds in place until very recently. Fiscal year 2012 funds have not 
been obligated yet. USAID will first notify the Congress of our plans for fiscal year 
2012 funding, and only after that, can obligation occur. 

Name of Group: Chemonics International 

Fiscal Year 2011 Funded Amount: $12.1 million 

Purpose: 

Palestinian Authority Capacity Enhancement (PACE) 

PACE works with Palestinian Authority (PA) agencies and ministries to expedite 
service delivery, improve financial and human resource management, and enhance 
accountability and transparency. 

The Palestinian Justice Enhancement Program (PJEP) 

PJEP aims to strengthen the justice sector by building public confidence and re- 
spect for institutions and the rule of law. 

Palestinian Health Sector Reform and Development Project (Health Flagship Project) 

The Health Flagship Project works with the Palestinian Ministry of Health 
(MOH) to improve the core areas identified in the Palestinian National Health Stra- 
tegic Plan: 

— governance; 

— human resources for health; 

— access to quality services; and 
-healthy behaviors. 

The project also connects health clinics, the communities they serve, and the pri- 
vate sector. 

Trade Facilitation Program (TFP) 

The movement and access of Palestinian goods within the West Bank and to/from 
Gaza, and in and out of Israel and neighboring countries, remains key to all other 
economic growth objectives. TFP stimulates trade in the West Bank and Gaza and 
facilitates cargo movement through crossing points allowing Palestinian enterprises 
to generate employment and economic opportunities. 

Investment Climate Improvement (ICI) 

ICI assists the PA in adopting and implementing laws, regulations, policies, and 
procedures to improve the Palestinian business and economic climate and promote 
domestic and foreign investment. 

Name of Group: AMIDEAST 
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Fiscal Year 2011 Funded Amount: $900,000 
Purpose: 

Model Schools Network (MSN) 

MSN improves the quality of basic education (grades 1-9) in the Palestinian terri- 
tories. The MSN program focuses on the professional development of teachers and 
administrators within the model school network, particularly in the areas of 
English, math, and science. 

Name of Group: Education Development Center, Inc. 

Fiscal Year 2011 Funded Amount: $1.1 million 

Purpose: 

Palestinian Youth Empowerment Program (Ruwwad) 

Ruwwad builds the leadership capabilities of youth by engaging them in commu- 
nity service learning including: 

— civic engagement; 

— economic opportunities; 

— leadership skills; and 
— sports and culture. 

Name of Group: International Youth Foundation 
Fiscal Year 2011 Funded Amount: $1.4 million 

Purpose: 

Youth Entrepreneurship Development Program (YED) 

YED prepares in and out-of-school youth ages 14-29 for the job market by equip- 
ping them with the employment and entrepreneurial skills needed to find jobs in 
the public and private sector or to start their own businesses. 

Name of Group: American Near East Refugee Aid 
Fiscal Year 2011 Funded Amount: $3 million 

Purpose: 

Emergency Water and Sanitation and Other Infrastructure (EWAS II) 

EWAS II provides rapid response and emergency relief primarily in the water and 
sanitation sectors, and in other sectors as needed. This project improves the supply 
of potable water to Palestinian communities facing serious water shortages by reha- 
bilitating, expanding, and upgrading small- and medium-scale water and sewage 
systems. EWAS II also supports the improvement of basic Palestinian infrastructure 
needs by building and rehabilitating community health facilities, classrooms, and 
community and youth centers. 

Name of Group: CHF International 

Fiscal Year 2011 Funded Amount: $1.3 million 

Purpose: 

Local Government and Infrastructure Program (LGI) 

LGI promotes good local governance practices and provides the basic infrastruc- 
ture necessary for sustainable improvements in the quality of life for Palestinians. 
LGI strengthens local government capacity to respond effectively and efficiently to 
community needs through capacity building, institutional development, and service 
delivery skill enhancement initiatives; promotes and institutionalizes good govern- 
ance practices; encourages public involvement through participatory governance 
mechanisms; and enhances the capacity of the Ministry of Local Government to as- 
sume regulatory, policy development, and strategic planning responsibilities. 

Name of Group: Development Alternatives Inc. 

Fiscal Year 2011 Funded Amount: $5,263,000 

Purpose: 

Enterprise Development for Global Competitiveness Project 
The Enterprise Development for Global Competitiveness Project improves access 
to markets for Palestinian Small and Medium Enterprises. Additionally, it improves 
economic growth and access to services through the development of local business 
associations and business service providers. 

Name of Group: Black & Veatch Special Projects Corp. 

Fiscal Year 2011 Funded Amount: $5.8 million already obligated 
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Purpose: 

Infrastructure Needs Program II Architect and Engineering Contract (INP II) 

INP II Architect-Engineering provides design, engineering, operations and main- 
tenance, and construction management services required to implement multi-dis- 
cipline, high-quality construction projects in the West Bank. 

Name of Group: United Nations World Food Program (WFP) 

Fiscal Year 2011 Funded Amount: $4 million 

Purpose: 

Assistance to Vulnerable Groups 

The WFP provides high-quality food assistance (direct food distribution and elec- 
tronic food vouchers) to help meet basic food needs and improve dietary diversity 
of the most vulnerable and food insecure nonrefugee populations in the West Bank 
and Gaza. 

Name of Group: Mercy Corps 

Fiscal Year 2011 Funded Amount: $1,550,000 

Purpose: 

Palestinian Community Assistance Program (PCAP) 

PCAP addresses infrastructure recovery needs through tangible improvements in 
community infrastructure and housing; supports economic recovery and develop- 
ment through the creation of income generation and business development opportu- 
nities; and promotes social recovery through community outreach programs focused 
on mental well-being, childhood education, humanitarian assistance, and cash-for- 
work programs. 

Name of Group: CARANA 

Fiscal Year 2011 Funded Amount: $687,000 

Purpose: 

Enterprise Development and Investment Promotion (EDIP) 

EDIP supports the development of businesses and business associations to achieve 
increased production and better marketing of their products and services. EDIP im- 
proves the capacity of Palestinian businesses to integrate into domestic and inter- 
national markets through initiatives with business associations. 

Name of Group: International Relief & Development; American Intercontinental 
Constructors, LLC; CDM Constructors Inc; BLD Services, LLC; APCO/ArCon; The 
Morganti Group 

Fiscal Year 2011 Funded Amount: $450,000 
Purpose: 

Infrastructure Needs Program II Construction (INP II) 

INP II provides critical infrastructure that promotes economic growth, and helps 
the PA address both immediate and long-term infrastructure needs. INP projects in- 
clude the construction and rehabilitation of roads, water systems and distribution 
networks, wastewater systems, schools, and other necessary facilities. 

CONFLICT MANAGEMENT AND MITIGATION GRANTS PROGRAM 

The organizations referenced below are all expected to receive fiscal year 2011 
funding as part of the congressionally mandated fiscal year 2011 Conflict Manage- 
ment and Mitigation program which is managed at post by both USAID and U.S. 
Embassy Tel Aviv. The recipients of fiscal year 2012 funds for this program have 
not yet been decided. 

Name of Group: The Economic Cooperation Foundation 
Funding Amount: $1 million 

Purpose: 

Jenin-Gilboa-Nablus-Haifa: Cooperation Zone 

Economic growth requires cooperation, personal interaction, and joint planning 
among neighbors. This program is expected to promote people-to-people activities in 
Jenin, Gilboa, and Haifa cross-border area in tourism, trade, and infrastructure 
planning to support the economic development of the region. The program will bring 
together local and national authorities and civil representatives to strategize and 
promote economic development. 
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Name of Group: Catholic Relief Services 
Funding Amount: $1 million 

Purpose: 

The Gemini Project 

The program will build the capacity of Arab and Jewish youth from Israel to en- 
gage in civil debate and encourage increased civic engagement using nonviolent ap- 
proaches. 

Name of Group: The Hand in Hand Center for Jewish-Arab Education in Israel 
Funding Amount: $1.08 million 

Purpose: 

Shared Community / School Integration 

Hand in Hand works to integrate Jews and Arab children in schools, and to inte- 
grate the communities where these schools are located by generating people-to-peo- 
ple activities among the residents and increasing interactions between community 
members. 

Name of Group: Mercy Corps 
Funding Amount: $1.19 million 

Purpose: 

Technology for Peace 

The program will bring Palestinian and Israeli youth, entrepreneurs, and compa- 
nies together to pursue the shared interest in information and communication tech- 
nology (ICT) as an enhancing tool both for peace activism as well as for economic 
collaboration and growth. This 18-month program, designed in collaboration with 
three local partners in Israel and the West Bank, seeks to promote peace activism 
through the enhanced use of social media, to build the capacity of Palestinian youth 
in collaboration with Israeli companies and joint Palestinian/Israeli youth activities 
in ICT, and to encourage economic cooperation between Israelis and Palestinians in 
the ICT sector. 

Name of Group: The Parents Circle — Families Forum 
Funding Amount: $700,000 

Purpose: 

Where Parallel Lines Meet 

The project engages Israeli and Palestinian participants in an effort to promote 
peace and reconciliation. 

Name of Group: Israel/Palestine Centre for Research and Information 
Funding Amount: $1 million 

Purpose: 

Jewish and Arab Israeli Youth Defining Shared Citizenship Through Collaborative 
Community Programs 

This program will help Jewish and Arab Israeli youth, living together in mixed 
cities in Israel, redefine the nature and quality of their citizenship, promoting a 
shared citizenship with shared responsibilities. Reconciliation and cooperation be- 
tween these groups of youth will be fostered through collaborative community pro- 
grams that serve a common goal and by facilitating the organization of programs 
by the youth that are beneficial for both communities living in the target cities. 

Name of Group: Mifalot — Hapoel Tel Aviv Soccer Club’s Education and Social 
Project 

Funding Amount: $900,000 
Purpose: 

United Soccer for Peace 

This is an Israeli Arab training program for coaches using soccer as a tool for 
peace education, conflict resolution, and community development in marginalized 
populations. Mifalot will use soccer to cultivate the proper environment for growth 
leading to social change. The aim is to train young men and women as licensed soc- 
cer coaches, cultivate them as community leaders, and at the same time instill in 
them values of peace and conciliation. The program is based on a grass roots ap- 
proach toward peace and conciliation, starting with geographically and socially 
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marginalized populations, populations normally ignored in the people-to-people dia- 
logue. 

Name of Group: The Maccabim Association 
Funding Amount: $93,000 

Purpose: 

Goals for Peace 

This program recognizes that Arab and Jewish children have minimal contact 
with each other in their formative educational years. This has resulted in a lack of 
trust and tolerance of each other based on the prejudices and stereotypes of their 
families, communities and a biased media. This program will implement joint Jew- 
ish-Arab soccer activities, as well as computer classes and dialogue programming to 
reach marginalized groups that normally would not have an opportunity to be a part 
of these activities and to provide an opportunity for interaction. The program uses 
soccer as an educational tool for increasing cooperation and team work, respect for 
rules and each other, and to enhance communication and dialogue among partici- 
pants. 

Name of Group: Arab-Jewish Community Center 
Funding Amount: $100,000 

Purpose: 

Jewish-Arab Class Exchange Program 

This program recognizes that the majority of Jewish and Arab youth have not 
been previously exposed to one another and is expected to contribute to increased 
tolerance and respect. 

Name of Group: The State University of New York (SUNY) New Paltz Institute 
for Disaster Mental Health 
Funding Amount: $96,917 

Purpose: 

Families First: A Palestinian-Israeli People-to-People Approach To Assist Children 
and Caregivers as a Means of Conflict Mitigation and Reconciliation 
The program recognizes that children raised in this environment are likely to ab- 
sorb and echo the violence that surrounds them. It will bring together Palestinian 
and Israeli health and social service professionals to work in partnership to work 
to prevent long-term conflict by addressing short-term mental health needs of chil- 
dren and families. 

Name of Group: The Arava Institute for Environmental Studies 
Funding Amount: $561,438 

Purpose: 

Mitigating Trans-Boundary Waste-Water Conflicts 

This program aims to address, help reduce, and prevent further wastewater con- 
flicts and disputes between Israel and the West Bank. 

Name of Group: Seeds of Peace 
Funding Amount: $951,745 
Purpose: 

On Common Ground 

The program is designed to provide Palestinian and Israeli young leaders between 
the ages of 14—32, as well as local educators, with experiences, skillsets, and re- 
sources to find common ground on the core issues within and between their societies 
that perpetuate conflict and prevent peace. 

Name of Group: Sipurei Yerushalayim (Jerusalem Stories) 

Funding Amount: $100,000 

Purpose: 

Storytelling Encounters: A Model Approach for Transforming Israeli-Palestinian Per- 
ceptions 

The program seeks to make Israelis and Palestinians understand and humanize 
each other through the use of storytelling, photographs, and video and will build on 
this tested approach to train Israeli and Palestinian youth leaders in a series of 
joint workshops so that they can introduce the power of storytelling as a conflict 
transformation tool to broader audiences throughout Israel and the West Bank. 
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Name of Group: Kids Creating Peace 

Funding Amount: $100,000 

Purpose: 

Sach-Ten: A Uniquely Interactive Reconciliation and Leadership Program for Israeli 
and Palestinian Youth 

The Sach Ten program is a recognized professional peace education program co- 
ordinated by the Israeli Ministry of Education and several leading Palestinian 
schools and educational institutes. 

MIDDLE EAST REGIONAL COOPERATION (MERC) 

The Israeli and Palestinian organizations listed below are all current recipients 
of USAID-managed ESF funding under the MERC program, funded through prior 
year funding. MERC’s $3 million fiscal year 2011 ESF was received in fiscal year 
2012, and its distribution is dependent upon the completion of ongoing reviews of 
grant applications, expected to be finished by June 2012. MERC has not yet received 
its fiscal year 2012 funding. 

MERC is a competitive research program that funds joint Arab-Israeli research 
grants to address shared development problems and promote direct collaboration be- 
tween Arab and Israeli researchers, students, and institutions. MERC accepts joint- 
ly authored Arab-Israeli research proposals on any research topic that the appli- 
cants can justify as likely to produce a lasting development result. The program 
funds a wide variety of scientific research, but most projects focus on subjects such 
as agriculture, water resources, health and the environment. 

The following Israeli NGOs are current MERC recipients and illustrative of the 
Israeli institutions expected to receive fiscal year 2011 and 2012 funds: 

— The Arava Institute for Environmental Studies; 

— The Assaf Harofeh Medical Center; 

— Bar-Ilan University; 

— Ben-Gurion University of the Negev; 

— The Galilee Society; 

— Hebrew University of Jerusalem; 

— Shaare Zedek Medical Center; 

— The Technion Institute; 

— Tel Aviv University; and 

— The University of Haifa. 

The following Palestinian NGO are current MERC recipients and illustrative of 
the Palestinian institutions expected to receive fiscal year 2011 and 2012 funds: 

— Al-Quds University; 

— Augusta Victoria Hospital; 

— Beit Jalla Hospital; 

— Bethlehem University (a subsidiary of the Roman Catholic Church); 

— The Biodiversity and Environmental Research Center; 

— Caritas Baby Hospital, Children’s Relief of Bethlehem; 

— The Environmental Protection Research Institute; 

— The House of Water and Environment; 

— The Palestinian Agricultural Relief Committee; and 

— The Princess Basma Center for Disabled Children. 

MERC funds are typically awarded to Israeli Government ministries and NGOs 
that serve as prime grantees and issue sub-awards to partner institutions in six 
Arab countries and Israel. Of the 37 projects active in 2011, 29 had been awarded 
to Israeli prime grantees, 5 to Jordanian primes, and 3 to primes in the United 
States. All of the Palestinian institutions listed above are sub-grantees of Israeli 
primes. Many institutions are on more than one project. 

AMERICAN SCHOOLS AND HOSPITALS ABROAD 

USAID’s Office of American Schools and Hospitals Abroad (ASHA) provides 
grants to competitively selected private, nonprofit universities and secondary 
schools, libraries, and medical centers abroad. The list below represents grants for 
Israeli and Palestinian institutions that received fiscal year 2011 ASHA funding. 
Fiscal year 2012 funding decisions have not been made at this time. 

U.S. Organization: Trustees of the Feinberg Graduate School of the Weizmann In- 
stitute 

Organization Name: Feinberg Graduate School of the Weizmann Institute of 
Science 

Funding Amount: $1,000,0000 
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Purpose: To acquire critically needed scientific instrumentation for Feinberg Grad- 
uate School educational and research activities in science education, energy/environ- 
ment, and genome-based biomedicine programs. 

U.S. Organization: Hadassah Medical Relief Association, Inc. 

Organization Name: Hadassah Medical Center 
Funding Amount: $1,600,000 

Purpose: To acquire American-manufactured equipment and state-of-the-art sur- 
gical equipment that will improve patient care at Hadassah Medical Center. 

U.S. Organization: Friends United Meeting 
Organization Name: Ramallah Friends School 
Funding Amount: $1,000,0000 

Purpose: To expand classroom capacity for art and music instruction, upgrade ex- 
isting facilities to make them handicap accessible, update classroom technology, ren- 
ovate guest rooms, and install photovotaic hybrid power plant. 

U.S. Organization: American Committee for Shaare Zedek Hospital in Jerusalem, 
Inc. 

Organization Name: Shaare Zedek Medical Center 
Funding Amount: $500,000 

Purpose: To replace obsolete equipment with American-standards models by pur- 
chasing new defibrillators, a new EKG system and new recovery monitors for the 
Post Anesthesia Care Unit. 

U.S. Organization: American Society of the Most Venerable Order of the Hospital 
St. John of Jerusalem 

Organization Name: St. John’s Eye Hospital Group 
Funding Amount: $300,000 

Purpose: To purchase a set of highest-quality diagnostic and surgical equipment 
and instruments to expand the existing retinal care unit to benefit 10,000 patients 
annually. 

U.S. Organization: American Friends Tel Aviv University 
Organization Name: Tel-Aviv University 
Funding Amount: $325,000 

Purpose: To purchase American equipment for research to develop vaccines and 
therapies for HIV/AIDS, hepatitis, and other diseases prevalent and deadly in Africa 
and third world countries. 

U.S. Organization: American Friends of The Hebrew University 
Organization Name: The Hebrew University of Jerusalem 
Funding Amount: $500,000 

Purpose: To purchase next-generation genomic DNA sequencer and accessory liq- 
uid handling work station, essential for research uncovering roots of human disease 
to promote diagnosis, prognosis, and treatment. 

Question. Does USAID track the public statements made or events held by 
USAID-funded NGOs with regard to incitement against Israel or Jews? 

In a yes or no answer, do you believe USAID should provide funds to NGOs in 
Israel, the West Bank or Gaza that compare the State of Israel, Israelis, Jews, or 
Zionism to Nazis? 

In a yes or no answer, do you believe USAID should provide funds to NGOs in 
Israel, the West Bank or Gaza that support boycotts of, divestment from or sanc- 
tions against the State of Israel? 

In a yes or no answer, do you believe USAID should provide funds to NGOs that 
accuse Israel of “the slaughter of Palestinian children”, “massacre”, “cultural geno- 
cide”, “war crimes”, or “apartheid”? 

Answer. The United States has firmly and consistently condemned incitement to 
violence and called on both sides to take action to end such activity. 

Under the Roadmap for Peace brokered by the Quartet in 2003, both Israel and 
the Palestinian Authority are committed to ending incitement. The Palestinian Au- 
thority has made significant progress since the 1990s in combating official incite- 
ment to violence through measures that include undertaking revisions of official PA 
textbooks and reducing inflammatory rhetoric. 

We continue to work in a variety of ways to combat incitement. Also, in ongoing 
discussions with senior Palestinians, we continue to stress the importance of avoid- 
ing any actions that would constitute incitement. 

USAID also employs robust and effective measures to ensure that all of our assist- 
ance to the Palestinian people is only used when, where, and by whom we have au- 
thorized. 
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Local NGOs that receive U.S. assistance, including sub-grantees, are vetted to en- 
sure no terrorist connections. In addition to vetting, USAID has in place other man- 
datory anti-terrorism procedures including the requirement that an NGO receiving 
USAID assistance first sign the anti-terrorism certification, mandatory clauses in 
contracts and grants reminding awardees of their duty to comply with U.S. laws, 
and monitoring and audits of all programs in order to safeguard U.S. investments. 
These anti-terrorism procedures are described in more details below: 

Vetting. — Before making an award of either a contract or a grant to a local 
NGO, the USAID West Bank/Gaza mission checks the organization against lists 
maintained by the Office of Foreign Assets Control within the Department of 
the Treasury. The mission also checks all non-U.S. organizations and their prin- 
cipal officer, directors, and other key individuals through law enforcement and 
intelligence community systems accessed by USAID’s Office of Security. The 
mission collects the individual’s full name, government-issued photo identifica- 
tion number, and the individual’s date and place of birth. 

Anti-Terrorism Certification. — All NGOs applying for grants from USAID are 
required to certify, before award of the grant will be made, that they do not pro- 
vide material support to terrorists. 

Mandatory Clauses. — All contracts and grants also contain a mandatory 
clause reminding awardees of their duty to comply with U.S. laws and Execu- 
tive orders prohibiting assistance to terrorist organizations. 

Monitoring and Audits. — Once an award has been made, USAID has estab- 
lished procedures to safeguard U.S. investments and ensure the transparency 
and integrity of U.S. assistance. In order to ensure that funding through local 
and U.S. NGOs is used only for agreed-upon purposes, all NGOs are required 
to submit quarterly financial reports to USAID on how funds are spent. The an- 
nual appropriation act requires an audit of all direct USAID grantees, contrac- 
tors and significant subgrantees and subcontractors on an annual basis to en- 
sure, among other things, compliance with vetting. In addition, the annual ap- 
propriation act requires a Government Accountability Office audit of the WB/ 
G program, including the cash transfer. 


CONCLUSION OF HEARINGS 

Senator Leahy. Thank you all for being here. 

I don’t want to embarrass her, but there is one member of the 
audience who I first knew of when she was just 3 days old, 
Suphada Rom, and I want to take a moment to say hello to her be- 
fore I leave. 

Thank you. 

Dr. Shah. Thank you, Senator. 

[Whereupon, at 11:30 a.m., the hearings were concluded, and the 
subcommittee recessed, to reconvene subject to the call of the 
Chair.] 



